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A Really 
Artistic Roof 
at a Low Cost— 


i} 11S means that a low-priced roofing 


with an artistic color value is now 


The coming of color to the 
great mass of steep-roofed buildings in 
the means much to the attrac 


, 
ivall ible 


country 
tiveness of future American landscapes. 


\ bleak and cold residence, for example, 
will immediately become more attractive 
when the old dull looking roofing gives 
the warm E-.verlastic 


Oo colors ol 
Multi-Shingles. 


wa t 


[-verlastic Multi-Shingles may be had 


with either a red or a green slate surtace, 
and 
slate 


no amount of sunshine 


is it is the natural color of the crushed 
no amount of rain can wash it out, 
can fade it 


a velvety softness and richness 
about them that will add beauty to any 
building on which they are used. 


Is 


| he re 


E.verlastic Multi-Shingles come in strips 


of four, as shown in the illustration, and 


therefore are laid four at a time, which 
Instead of eight 
only five. In 
stead of tour h andlings there is only one 


all this 


; time and money 


nail i 


ive 


o drive there are 


nd in addition to they have 


Everjet Elastic Paint Thy 
best and most economical . 


t made for rubber” and 
ofings and exposed sur 
It is elasti 


rub, crack 


New Y 
Company Pet» 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTUR 


This is a 
very important point especially in small 


great fire-resisting properties. 
townswhere the fire risk may be very great. 


We recommend them most emphatically 
for all steep-roofed buildings where a 
durable, artistic 


and moderate pric ed 


roofing is desired. 


Booklet telling all about Everlastic Multi 
Shingles free on request. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


the 
shingles, 


For those who prefer customary 
method of laying but 
want to secure the beauty and durability 
offered by the Everlastic slate-surfacing 
process, we offer Everlastic Tylike 
Shingles, made of the same material as 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles, cut into indi 
vidual shingles 8 inches wide by 12% 
inches long, and laid exactly like wooden 
shingles. 


who 


Tylike Shingles are fire-, wind- and 
fit much 
snugly and tightly than ordinary shingles 
They you a 


roof at small cost. 


weather resisting, and more 


give beautiful permanent 


Other Barrett Specialties 


Carbosota Creosote Oil 


You can add many yearstothe Wherever there is a leak you need t 
gum. It has a hundred different 


Just the thing for join 


life of all exposed woodwork by 
Carbosota CGrade-One 


» Oil 


ne anc re 
Being in liquid 
applied No 


method required 


gutters and flashings ar 
It is easy to apy acid-proof, « 


proof and if s 


form it ts easily 
expensive 


/ 


Booklets regard of these products fr 


ng an 


Largest Manufacturers he 


Boston 


Minneap« 


Philadelphia 


Kansas City 


ork C hicage 


Birmingham 
ING COMPANY 
N_B 


Vancouver t. Johr 


Elastigum Waterproof Cement 


nd chimn 





FREE BOOKLET 


If your dealer does not carry 
E.verlastic Roofings and Barrett 
Sy and 


will send you illustrated folder 


vecialties, write us we 


telling more about them 
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Barrett's 
tic Mult 
are manuf: 
im str 
inches | 
inches 
sell-s 


less than d 


fthe r 


They provide not 


thickness over every part « 
except cut 


where the wear is heaviest 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


Here is a third kind of Everlastic roofing 


material in a form for quick, economical 


laying In a tew minutes you can cover 


a barn, cottage, shed, warehouse with a 
roofing offering real fire protection and 

Comes in rolls like 
Surfaced with crushed 


slate in your choice of two colors, red or 


of unusual beauty 
any ready roofing 
green 

Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


*‘Rubber” roofing gets its name because 
it looks like rubber 


of rubber 


not because it s made 


Barrett's Everlastic ‘“ Rubber’ Roofing is 
the standard for durability I 


“ rub- 
ber” 


among 
roofings because it is made of high 
felt saturated with | 


cement made by the Barrett 


grade ytumimnous 


precess 


This process prov ides a roofing material 
that will not run or dry out in the hottest 
weather o1 get brittle or crack in the col | 
It is one of de 
most durable of all “‘rubber”’ 
Y et 1t costs little 

roofing Insist on E.verlastic 


est weather the most 


pend ible 


roohngs If you want 


a “rubber 


Creonoid 
i Lice-Destr 


ast ray w 
uses tock free 
ning 
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yuts, and triple thickness 

















I Knew 


That’s the way we'd like you to feel whenever you read a 
Timken advertisement. 


We are ordinary human beings like yourself, and would be 
glad to have you realize that Timken Bearings are made by a 
human organization. 

We make our living by making and selling these bearings 
just as you, too, have something to sell to others by which you 
gain your livelihood. 

And no doubt you'll agree with us that in the mind of a 
true worker the money reward is not the whole consideration, 
by a long shot. 

t’s the work that counts, after all. You and we both like to feel that 
we are making a good record better, safeguarding standards of quality, 
performing a service to the community. 


The man who grinds the cup or cone of a Timken Bearing to a fine 
accuracy is really working to an ideal, though he may not know it by 


TIMREN 


BEARINGS 
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“It Seems As If 
Those Timken Folks” 


that name He is trying to make every piec« perfect that not on 
will be rejected when the inspector comes ‘round 

Our metallurgists and the steel makers in the Timhk Steel M 
hard on the trail of pertect steel They'll never find it I< irse on 
will. But they have already produced better steel for motor be f 
than was ever made before—just because their mind 
on that ideal objective 

The Timken engineers are insistent that each f 
that are exactly right in size, taper and other respects t t tl 
requirements of different installatior ind their o. | 
installation is as necessary as that of the car-builder’s e1 

The remarkable mil wwe records of Timken Bearing n e! 
large measure, due to the interest of a human orgat t 
work, and to the pride each man takes in his person 
Timken Quality. Write for interesting booklet, A-13 
bearing Sent free, post paid ym request to 


uo) (2 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY Ms) (ey 


; Canton, Ohio r 
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Why Does a Crowd Look Down a lilolle? 





The Kids Fiock to the Saturday Ipeciais, Where Kid Pric 
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Even the Country Theaters Have Pretty Big Auditoriums 
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ack. First : i : ; x : - a , : ' shafts; not even astone of 
is a perform- A pine board stuck her 

n front, | denotes the spot where some poor 

tunate has gone an 
known grave, rather than havesom 
for d mother, sister or sweetheart 
know of his dishonored end. Wher 
new, these boards bear 
and the date of deat} 

Ip « : ments soon obhterate 
you that > a the board rots away, : 
These remains. | 
ta 
well, t 

ity of 
cated and 
yut of this 
lar tomost 


unstung. . 7 Pts ° 
¥e — yr : 
Dr rabl cee SESS edb a - grave, never k 
, preterably a S wes a 5 oe ~ . grave, nev i ! 
is in its cen , - Peale ‘ at ~ : boy died in prison and 


x feet deep, and Tae: | ' ; ’ . less grave. 





h, runs a board aad aX. : ’ . _ +5 =< Gradually the lights 
] } 
K 


the spectator - “a ; . - TPE ee ws » " ; . © almost total darkness 
tery below. Itis — — > : ——— - ; drops of evening d 
that the baily- Uncte Tom's Cabin Under Canvas in the Old Show Days mly tears that ever 
1 with his alligator, unkept mounds 
Two is called the opening When the In the cooch show that’s short for hoochie-coochie wind sougnil ! ! tree tr 
r themselves that an alligator is tongu the shills have another way of stampeding the merry- ever sings a , 
* opener, begins hi piel about the maker into loosening up on chicken feed. When the litule What 
the tank Half girl, half fish! Cap dancer, after a few harmless wiggles, suggests that a slight 
baa-zook by a party of British donation would not be spurned, the shills begin tossing in 
Alive! He only says she wa dimes and quarters, and the boobs herd in. No man out 
riosity is further roused by the eloquent with a carnival bunch wishes to be thought a piker—and 
looking intently into the tank. What can the showman capitalizes this human weakness. 
! These two absorbed spectator You may wonder what all this has to do with exhibiting The Value of Atmosphere 
laber being a professional patron working moving pictures, Lot It taught me many things about 
free-lancing all over the carnival human joys and vanities— things people like, and how. MMHE prison show taught me that element 
Most folks are ashamed to display their finer emotion immensely interested in crime 
The Mystery in the Tank in the fierce white light of day, but in the half-light of the reason that it does—or may at any 
picture theater even the toughest will oft uncork his feel- their own lives. I also learned the great 
wiled hick in the crowd may feel quite sure ings. I gained most of my light on your shameful emo- phere and symbolism in the show business, 
ng to behoida real mermaid, but by thi tionalism in the dark while traveling with a prison show, When next I went out with a three-reel 
1 curious to know what is in the tank This sparkling amusement consisted of a black-top picture—one of those It-may-be-) t 
a start to make him hit the trail—and_ tent, in front of which several prison cells were canvased wonderful slant on the female of 
other shills play trumps and stampede the off, wherein sat four pale and hopeless striped convicts, more curious than the male. 
ll. The signal—called “shillabers all” solemnly guarded by a pair of villainous keepers. The pro- feeble picturing of the underworld, wi en 
given by the spieler when he mentions gram inside included a few gaudy colored slides, two hun censor would pass with joy, but I always end 
8 the magic word is uttered the shills beginto dred feet of moving-picture prison stuff—with a fake shock the town with great expectations. By 
tentatiously elbowing and pushing—and hanging—and my lecture, mayor, chief of police and uplift presidents toa 
toward the stair Lest there be a Without making it too strong, I'll have to admit that of the film, I'd get the town all worked up, s 
important moment another individual, Mr.W. Sunday had nothing on me when it came to making foolish censors passed the picture the mer 
r, begins a loud and hurry-up patter an audience leak all over its shirt front. As the pictures in because their wives had packed the theater 
formation, but of great volume and unfolded the unhappy episodes in the life of the lad who dinary crook picture it is amazing how 
went wrong, I told an excruciatingly pathetic tale of temp- sympathize with the criminal. In real life tl 
grown-up children are lined up round the rail- tation, crime and retribution. Standing in the deep shad- chasing the poor dip all over the landscape 
ilishly into the tank, the spieler will call ou ows I could look out upon the sympathetic faces of my My first regular movie house was typical of t 
do you think of it, boys?” and a couple of auditors, and I would play upon their simple hearts as one theater of that time. A loud, blatant orche 
id approvingly and say “Great!” There are would upon a violin. When I got to the final slide depict- doorway ripped off discordances that could be 
hort sports who crab when they have been ing the last resting place of the erring youth, I pulled out blocks, and accompanied the tumultuous 
nts, even though they expected it. When all the sob stops. robberies and acrobats quite irrespective 
mes down the stairs the spieler will If you can withstand the dreadful pathos of the following Having no magazines, the 
his arm round his shoulder, will sooth monologue it is because you are missing the rich resonance which necessitated an illustrat song 
brother, and ask him how he liked the show, of my sad and tremulous voice. Stronger men than you the operator would have time to rew 
h will whisper “Rotten!” With that the have dissolved in tears before this recital: Sometimes the theater wo V 
ips him on the back and calls out loudly “‘ That’ and we'd run till eleven at ni n order to 
li say! The greatest show on the lot!” Even The prison graveyard—a treasury of shattered careers. the house as often as possible 1 would speed up 


laugh at such triumphant impertinence. This desolate spot has no stately monuments or marble until they became a riot. I remember once pr 
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A Present+Day “‘Front."" In the Early Days We Used the Baliyhoo to Attract the Crowd 
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Mexican and ’ au 
his gentler American brother, so I went to a lithographing much to us. We found for tance, that there was a 
nouse | i off e darnedest | i roa ‘ great differe ¢ ¢ t ‘ 
pos t ng eTies nor g i her pit t a g the d A t t 
rie n h I use 1 ba for the | Often the ¢ \ } five " 
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Later we opened a eate whose f ] ed ea g feature | W ‘ 
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rre art lidr A e key f ‘ fa We i i 
but he was a bear at n. There wasn’t af Phe cha \ 
or ‘ t “4 ke hin ‘ ee] +} 
It will ber ed t I have lat en saying “we vith af ‘ 
} el Was 4 pu ter ( Kansas Cit a girl fee t 
humar sne | 1 learned in t t ite a te t ey 
} te l lenta ‘ i om lete t t Bu 
fact tune i j ‘ Der ) 1 Continued on Ff ve 
Wale SOURCE By Clarence Budington Kellar 
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the imilarity ended In and Out He Danced. Again and Again He Struck 





THE 


eying Lang- 


aid one, embolde ned 


re are we at 

aid Langlois 

and shut uJ The 
rlois by his language spoke again. 
a well 


ipable of 


down up.” man 
modulated if some- 
expressi courtesy, 


Why not satisfy our 


aid uw 
Ci 
o much 


anglois 


* to, aid | 
man, “I will guess. I should say we 
Hampshire or Vermont, on our way to 
l¢g lt 


lumber camps because of your 
to be ‘= 


th ind 
d glared at the 
|, for 

whom ! 
y ’ fair 
dle 


make 


m at } 
ur 
who aspires 


He 


face 


and appraisa 
ie saw a face 
The seemed to 
forties at least; but 
for alcoholic 
As a matter 
He was lean and tall, 
s were blue. 

They went far with 
g a man’s potentialities, and this man 


beard 
life, in the 
some discount 
d. His guess was thirty. 
twenty-nine. 
ition his e) 


¢ ’ 
iit Ol Langlois’. 


promise or that had given promise. 
remainder of the 
to be dealt with as rabbits, 
might be no better, indeed might 
t least he was different. 


Lhe bums. 


abl 


‘if it’s worth the trouble 


teach you to keep your mouth 


la La 
here and 


s minute,” said the man, “it would 


would beat me into insensibility.” 
it hen I won't have 


later Ww 
lf to the floor and pillowed his 
give other signs of life till the 

r laterat Woods’ Headquart 
easant valley where lived the super- 


ers, 


the radiated 

x it 
cl Nord could keep in touch with 
rt, stax ky Dane 
to the track, 


narrow-gauge up 


lumber camps; was the 


, Came out on his 
ly down nodding to 
asked sentent 

‘Sixteen.”’ 
oulder 
at Four. 


to Six: you take the rest 


me back here after 


yours.’ 
argo of dereli 
ous young man, “git off 


you and you.” 


courte 


, and with unanimity sank to the 


eaped aboard again, signaled the 


ed away up the line to Camp Six 
corner of the 


llow hair 


the farmhouse 


her ye blowing entic- 


She a gray-flannel waist and a 


wore 


ame color, The young man 


at her; then quickly 
m his head and hurled 
nge his hair with 
s hand over his chin ruefully. 
th no more than a 
man’s 
where 


rs through 


young eyes 


1 garden, she 
for the noonday 
she started back, for 


The young 


ris 
hand to hand. 
hed her. 
hand for the basket. 
Men of his kind 
nown rough men, tough men, 
but until lately she had 


\aing nis 


extel 
d drew back a step. 
had k 
amps 
ft 


he city slums. 


He Found Himsetf Led With His Fetiow Bums Over a Tote Road, 
Which He Did Not Recognize as a Road at All 


“*May I carry ie said. “It seems too 
heavy for you.” 

‘Set it outside the kitchen door,” 
he thing were a matter of course, and turned away; 
The man’ 
Ti ere 


he 


your basket?” } 


though 
but 


Voice carried 


he repile ad, as 
uriosity overcame repugnance. 
inflection of the born gentleman. 


ne had been | 


oom for grammatical error in what 
words convinced her that he 


She wondered how 


was not 


uncouth speech. he 
why. 

“7 have never before spoken to one of you 
hesitated over the only she 


plied to these wrecks from Boston. 


you 
had ever heard 


** Are all 


She word ap 


of you polite 
and grammatical?” 

“I'm afraid not,” he said. “I am grammat 
but I am afraid it needs inspiration nowadays t 
polite 


“That, I suppose, was intended for a compliment.” 


iCal 


Oo make me 


ment 


“In its poor way it was a compli 
**Don't you see,”’ she said without 


haughtiness, but as 


one stating a fact that should be patent, ‘‘that a compli- 
ment from a man like you is an impertinence?’ 

“TI know,” 
but I forgot. Pardon me 
“You are forgetting my basket,’ 
toward the 


he said quietly, outwardly 
words, = ee 


and moved 


away house as though eli ng him from 
her consciousness, 
As he returned to his 
basket at the kitchen door, one of them blinked an 
“Did you get a hand-out, pardner?”’ 
“Such a hand-out, friend, as would satisfy 
known to you,” he said, and rolled over upon |} 
Thus he lay prone until Langlois and the train returned 


to bear him to Camp Four. 


companior 


no appet 


lace, 


um 
HE returning train excited no interest six prone 
figures beside the track, for they were a » Ls 
them, tor h 


ingiois 
found it no difficult matter to awaker is shoes 
were thick of sole. 

One after another he grasped them by the shoulders and 
hoisted them to their feet, where they 
blinking 

“Git aboard there,” 


Their scramble 


tood tottering and 
he ordered. 
to obey hel of pitifulnes 


overt I 


d element 
mem ber 


their clumsiness, their lack of control 
told a story of physical abuse. One cannot become a |} 
of the streets and keep intact the body of a mat 
a 
name?” 
The young man regarded him blinking 
seconds for the demand to penetrate to his « 
“Van Twiller Yard,” 
“What?” roared Langlois. 
“Van Twiller Yard,” repeated the young man 
y called Van.”” He smiled ingratiatingly. 
“*Van Twiller Yard!’ 


amazement and contemp*. 


said Langlois to the young mar 


he said. 


Gewd!t” Lang ois was lost in 


“What 


come 


was you betore you 
be a 
A dancin’ 


Lemme se¢ 


up 
, 9 
lumberjack 
teach 


your hands 


“The Way I Feet at This Minute, it 


Would be a Sort of Favor if You Would Beat Me 
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a 


Yard extended them. They were not 
immaculate, but, what was less to Lang- 
lois’ liking, t} ey showed no sign of cal- 
They were unused to labor. 


2?” The boss’ voice in- 


Is. 


lousness 

“Know 

dicated I 

“*An ax,”’ said Yard, “‘i 
chopping wood.” 

‘Huh! 


* said Yard, 


what an ax 
vent-up emotion. 

s an implement used for 
Ever see one?”’ 
“at a distance—a considerable 
“you're goin’ 


wha 


snapped Langlois, 
You and an ax is goin’ 
Forty bucks a1 


sentence was addressed to the overs 


to git to be y 
companions. nonth and board for 
at!’ The last 
owing mountain. 

Fi 
siding to give right of way 
Yard ul 


ing with ast« 


beside 


th ad- 


ve miles of silence ensued. The train pulled in upon a 


to a down-coming train of log 
looked at Langlois, who was regar« 


sat up again and 


mnishment and animosity a figure t 


nr 
Innin 


It wasa leng igure, beg 


} 


the track 
te SOCKS, and 
hair 
Overalls cut off just 
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idated shoes wooler 
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a pillow. 
leg the trunk 
man did not move, did not 
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ul young 
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ne 
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with t woma! 


magaz 
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ngloi exploded the word. He was, take him 


out, sort of 
into words, 


did not 


over him threateningly. 


day an explosive 


‘ 
| ud 
sul 


who burst uddenly more 


man move 


ning 


ground and stood 


it you doin’ here?”’ he demanded 


man, look 
up this 1 


askin’ for a job.” 


soots.”” said 
follerin’ ailroad 


aboard ar 


Throw your turkey 
r name?” 


What’ 


an 


afte r 


“Sim 


iels.”” It was a name destined 
Sy the 


S 


contracted to Sim-sam population 


The 


opened his 1 razine 


man clambered aboard and sat beside 


again, and appeared t« 


rest of its contents. 

2” asked Yard. 
regarded him th mild 
ying, then carefully turned down the corner 
‘LT hair 1) “Yo i 

‘t what you'd calla 


t down t , Lhe 


up in the ‘ 
**Good 

am wi sheepi 
aid ne 


read “ 
‘* 


t exactly sure, 


0 tact ill able 


you appeared to be reading.” 
I Ca read ag 
ad, but 
But I git 
I git me these little books, 
; Ther 


make 


< alway 
t to cat 


said Sim-sam. 


ke red to re somehow I never made ou 


the sensat so to spe: 


ion, 
and I open 


how to do it 


take her 


ner up 


page, 


Powerful useful make 


is’ voice, 
.” said Sim-sam. 
by another little engine, pu 
ks piled high with spruce logs. Langlois’ tra 


1 started once more for Camp Four 


to 


out on 

The 
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Yard saw fo 


hin 


and came a 


ar d 


curve t 
Below Var 


rst time a lumber camp, and i 


acToss, 


bank ol 


entice xm the open-front depot, a stur 


a cord led across the 
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, black and uninvi 
pape 


oofs . 1 building 
the 
of Lhe 


log struct 


scaler’s shanty, the 


cook the wani 
house, € 
habitation, 
owned a piaz 
and a 


on the 


sorts 

played piaz 
Yardwasto t 
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walking boss of the 


East Branch cam] 
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Into Insensibility’’ f s O% 


in< amp. Facing the 


the 


umber of youth- 
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between the buildings; the ground was of black muck, |} 














littered, wheel-rutted, an offense to the eye. It occupied glanced again at the stake, the emoved a few 1 ‘ | 
a semicircle of perhaps an acre; beyond that was forest from the farther le ol ‘ tet ecause ‘ 
“They’reeatin’ inthere,” whisperedSim-sam. “ Eatin’!" “Saw,” he said 
Yard had not been conscious of hun ger before, but now a A man was wait y wit i crosscut he passed one end 1é 
faint odor of cookery flavored tne air, al i straightway he to Sim-sam and reta ed Live eT, passing the ade acTo ‘ 
desired greatly to eat. Another matter gave him occasior the tree on the side opposite the not Rhythr i tne ‘ 
for Surprise he had not that stabbing demand for pair be yan to dra t Da and forth, and Yard marveled i 
stimulant which comes on the morning after a debauch. to see how sweetly and smoot t melted into the wood before \\ 
He was in no mental condition to study over this or to tag The tree creaked wKed wayed Ther t i mig 
it with a reason; he sim noted it as an unusual fact, rush, as of a giant bird swooping on its pre t fell, ripping He 
and wondered at it. smashing through the branches of tree r sa} g in it rt 
i Langlois herded his men across the bridge and into the way, to strike the ground with a hollow boor precisel f 
where sixty men sat on wooden benches along upon Langlois’ stake, driving it into the eart! The ma t 
ich sprouted like fingers fror the west side “Huh!” Langlois grunted, and walked away. There autiou 
j On the east side were the big stoves with was one authent umberjack in camp at least We got t at it { here | 
? their huge kettles and pots, and along the wall shelving Yard was speedily informed that swamping road “You my led a “_ 
ind drawers made from starch boxes, constituting tne means to clear it of underbrush, saplings, rotten s ‘ " 
pantry At the far end water poured from a tap into a fallen limbs. It requires little s} but is no task for a man Pla 
barrel, cl cold water piped from a near-by spri As without physical stamina. In half an hour Yard's palms a long 
Yard stoc there the relic of a refined 
‘ stomach turned against the food he ex tone, ¥ 
pected to find. On this matter he was 
‘ about to receive a lesson. \ 
“Git down there and up,” said 








‘ “Ts ild like iid Yard, “‘to wash t 
first f I may ed a 
Langlo jerked s thumb toward No, I i 
{ the water barrel, and took an unoc- l i 
cupied place at one of the tables. Yard Stay! W 
‘ walked to the barrel, filled the rust- t ( | 
spotted tin washpan with v r with ‘ 
the cl of ice on it, and laved hands | 
and face It was as though he had Yard 
} taken into his veins an injection of I ‘ 
| me powertul elLx He seized the cup Wi ‘ 
d drank tl ind as rapidly as It i \ L have 
j the cl of the wate vould permit tou 
Phe he turned to the able \ ' 
What he had expected to find in the y ‘ 
iy ol food he did not exact KNOW eareve ed 
it | ertaint s that vould be ) fer 
\ ] ith and unappetizing. On thecon- l ‘ \\ 
tra the tabie wa cieal and the ‘ ‘ ‘ 
food! There were beef and pork and 
head cheese; there were potatoes and saa 
| baked beans; there were tea, pie, stewed . WA { \ 
varieties of cookies. But first of all even tot ‘ 





{ To Y eve 
( 
i} ¥ ‘ Hi 
\ ‘ 
‘ 
Yard finished his dinner and drew 
| from a coat pocket a box of cigarettes, ( 
‘ 
N which he examined and to his satis M , 
} 
5 faction found half fu He lighted one. ' 
Instant slapped from his lips \ 
fi and he saw Langlois grinding it under f é 
; his « ed shoe hs 
I don’t allow them things in this 
car Ig 
{ \ | ‘t resent the affront: in- 
' stead he backed iwa ] inglois , 
q sneered l 
‘ 
i Out of here a git to worl he ; 
ordere | 


Yard Turned and Saw, Watching Them, a Young Woman Whose Yellow 
Hair Biew Enticingly About Her Face 























bitted ax ir low bums back’ were blistered; his back, shoulders and legs aching f even Lang 
. over a tote wnize as a road. ously. He dropped his ax and sat dow! off bru 
at a What ound u} the hill It was at an unfortunate moment, for Lang ! ist : ‘ | 
side, turning out for neither bowlder nor stump. In spots come up behind hi The ws cuffed him to } foes | 
one sank to the knees in black muck; in other spots the “Pick up that ax,” he said. “Drop it again and I'll Present ) 
road canted almost on edge as it skirted a ledge of granite drop you oO 1 g ip W yut beir 
It seemed impossible a team could keep its feet there, let Yard recovered } ix ent d i 
alone haul a load. No wagor could have continued whole he dared not re lhe i farabbita ne I | rf ‘ 
litt veled a hundred yards of it. bum are strangely alike. He worked on ar I 
Presently they rea hed the end of this, and the road through saplings, tugging pitif it Ot i i 
vanished ir dead log inderbr There ) boy could have torn from the ind, stagg 
peared here e the top of a stum} y cut weights that a nN ild have tossed out ol ‘ 
‘Here you,” said Langlois, “swamp out thisroad. Clean But two matters pierced sha to } ‘ 
her out right.”” He turned from Yard and his companions That he was in torment, and that he was afr t | 
looking helpless eir axes and wondering what one did groped about, accomplishing tle with a ma f 
when he swamped a road—to Sim-sam. effort. Always he felt Langlois behind him, though Lang } the time 
‘Chopper, eh? Here.’ He patted the bole of a fine lois was not there. He afraid of Lang 
pruce, ther walked straight awa) from it and pushed a afraid, but 1 re afraid f eu ict t « 
mall stake into the ground ** Drive that ” hé sneered V 
Sim-sam walked to the tree, cast } eye casually toward At last it was over and Yard wa laggering 





began notching the tree, Wher 
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“but I wonder if you 
1 in the use of this ax. Iam 
, at having someone to talk 


opportunity to show his skill. He began 
showing Yard how to grasp the ax, 
ng a great deal that was unintelli 
ping much helpful information. 
hat 


pruce, pointed out the spot 


ome and see w you've learned.” 
neh 
t Yard swung the ax 
bit the 


the point ain ed at. 


ahead 
that it 


vn so into tree a 


ax. You'll hack off your own 
f an hour, both teacher 
errupted it. 
hired for an 


Viol if 


vu hain’t 


owing me how to use an 


e much time, I cannot 
I think 
to go on W 


The 


I am getting the 
ith the lesson I 
taken up by the 
added 


time 


made up by my 
he preferred cruelty to 
but he was a 


fear; 
embiing gentiens 
effort to get the most out of 
as not rated cheaply by his 
‘but don’t ride a good 
on and other les- 
ible to 
Vani hed 
to eat three daily such 
ved it possible for a human 
favored in color a 
ing on of brown. The sac 
elid but something 
omething of the old carriage of the 
A man i over in a fort- 
ich night, no matter how weary he 


tarted 


weet 7 actually wa 
ork. T oreness had 
able time 
t belie 
ce no longer 
1 tinge 
were vanishing; 


not made 


yet he till when Langloi 


iid to himself more than once 


residence in camp he drew 


york I'd make of cutting down a 


imagine Langlois would object if 


k to the ng.”” 


cutt 


wt distance and selected a 


he | 


spruce, 
een Langloi do, 
into the ground, 
and commenced to cut the 
but he studied each 


id once 
mall stake 


about it troke 


f you please, we'll take the saw 


grinning broadly, and they began 
back and forth, 

} complained, ‘we're 

on that end of her.” 

the ax, 


tree 


You 


There is an 


im awin’, boy 
ipposed to rice 
is wella 
groaned, cracked, fell. 
ix feet away from the 
am with a grin; 
uddenly to 
direction of 
tole 


before the 


round a generou 


long 


sim 


oked at it uefully; 


bewilderment he began bow 
the 
aw, standing in the 
1 Mrs. Billing 


iF 
woman whose 


ek his head in camp. 
road watching 
3, wife to the walking boss, 
vellow hair blew entic- 
the same gray-flannel 
corduroy skirt she had worn the morning 

it Woods’ Headquarters. He breathed 


She returned his glance and 


face She wore 


ngat her 
ter hesitating a moment, spoke 
aaa 


vho carried my basket asked, 


‘Besides, | > 
“all six of you 


m camp,” she finished her 


asked curi 
responded 
Mer 


h work 


“The pro- 


cated for, and 


the trades and businesses 
dull. your work was 
vas all there was to it. I don’t know why, but I always 
looked for color in my work, for colors that changed 
and wove patterns. There was nothing to interest a man 
and make him want to go on, not merely to earn a liv- 
ing, but for the interest there was in did. So 
I grew tired of looking for it. My great-grandfather 
followed the sea. There is no sea for Americans to follow 


I knew anything about, were 


Vhen done—it was done. That 


what he 


nowadays, 
‘I have thought it must be like that to live in a « 
said, 

‘I really tried to find something that was worth working 
at,”” he said defensively, “‘but it Now I 
eem to have found it—but I’m a bum,” he ended with 


she 


wasn't there. 


ome bitterness. 


“You were a bum,” she ted him. 
He looked at her eagerly, and she found | 


‘You see 


corres 
is eyes pitiful. 
a change?” 
“A great change.” 
“Then 5 
“Why 
el e he 


int 


9" 
one! 


ng 
i person 


ou think a bum need not always remain 
hould he? If he wants to 
I think it is alla question of what 


You can be almost 


become sometl 
ean, 
to be 
hard enough.” 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

‘I don’t know,” he said lowly, thinking aloud and 
not consciously talking to her. ‘“‘Certainly he could never 
climb up to a place where a you would forget 
what he ql 

She flushed, but replied evenly: 

“I think he could.” 

He turned abruptly and walked away a few steps, and 

tood looking through a rift in the forest to the valley 
beneath. When he came back hi bright with 
a hope that had long been dead; his jaw —the that 
Langlois had appraised as worthy of attention—was set. 

“Thank you,” he said in a low it hardly 
carried to her ear. Then Langlois strode into 

The boss saw the little group, incre ased hi 
advanced savagely. 

“How dare you speak to them ladies!” 
“T'll teach you!” His fist 
, and the young man 
he attempt to rise, 


anything, if you want 


woman like 


had bee n.’ 


eyes were 


jaw 


voice 0 
yiew. 
pace and 


narle d Langloi 
napped from his side to Yard’ 
prawled on the ground; nor did 
Langlois turned his back, knowing 
well his man. He would not have to strike again. 

“I’m sorry he was disturbin’ you, Miss Nord,” he 
“but I cale’late he won't do it again.” 

Mi Nord stood frow ning, looking « xper tantly 
Presently she turned to Langloi 

“Is that all?” she said. “Isn't he going to resent that 
blow = 

“Him?” Langloi 
nothin’ but a bum!” 

“And for a bum,” said Miss Nord clearly, “‘ who is also 
a coward, there isn’t much hope. Come, Nell,”’ she said 
to Mrs. Billings, and turning they walked down the road. 
followed them, satisfaction warming his heart. 
before the woman he aspired 


jaw 


aid, 


at Yard. 


grinned at the thought. “‘He hain't 


Langlois 
He had shown his prowes 
to impress, 

Sim-sam bent over Yard. 

“Hurt much?” he asked. “That was a reg’lar wallop!” 

“The blow didn’t hurt.” 

“What did, then, for Gawd’s sake?” 

‘Not daring to fight back. And with her looking on.” 

“Hum! Wasn't exactly the way to git a young woman 
you. Funny about ’em, hain’t it? Abhor 
fightin’ every one, but not a girl but expects her feller to 
and willin’ to lick all comers. A homely fightin’ 
man’s got more chance every time than a peaceful fellow 
that’s as Was you always afraid 
of fightin’?” 

“There was 


excited about 
be able 


handsome as a actor. 
a time ” said Yard, gritting his teeth. 

“Well, then,” said Sim-sam, “I figger there can git to be 
a time agin. This here’s the way I look at it 
of let go all holts, and darin’ to fight was one of ’em. 
You've got the so to speak. Bein’ seairt of 
fol} Is jest a See? Well, it tooks to me 
like the like. 


you've sort 
bum disease, 


ymptom of it. 
last couple weeks got you to convalescin’ 


The Man Did Not Move, Did Not Pay the Train So 
Much as the Compliment of a Glance 


August 4,1917 


You hain’t near so sick as you was, but neither be you 
cured yet. Sev’ral 
necessary. When you git the measles you're all 
When you git well of ’em them spots go away. 
how it'll be with that there timidness of your’n. 

“I'm afraid not, Sim-sam.” 

“Now hold on! If you git a relapse now it’ll go hard with 
you Maybe well a-tall. 
Once I heard tell of a feller that was sick and up and died 
wasn’t able to want Don't 
You keep right on wantin’ to git over 


the 


medicin’s 
spotty. 
That’s 


sure, 


more doses of the same ol’ 


always does. you won't git 


because he jest to git well 
you git that way. 
F J with and chances i 


sickness, 


i bum 
you. Keep on a-wantin’.” 
turned his face to the ground and lay silent for 


veside him, al 


this 
Yard 
a long time. Sim-sam sat o silent, watching 
with real sympathy while the young man fought his fight 
Presently he touched him on the shoulder, Yard got slowly 
to his feet and began to walk away. 
“Boy,” said Sim-sam, “you hain’t mad with me 
“No, Sim-sam, 
Now 
ashamed alone.” 
stood looking after him until |} 
among the tree 
‘I never yet got me a pet 
that it didn’t up die on me jest as | 
attached to it.” 


He 


camp. 


you've thrown me a rope, an¢ 


caught it. I want to go back in the wood 


Sim-sam 
cat, dog, man 
and 
wagged his head dolefully and plodded 
iv 

N A SUNDAY early in October, when Var 

Yard had been at the lumber camp a matter 
months, John Beaumont, 
of the Green Mountain Pulp Company with all 
ands of acres of timbered 
mill with a « of fifty the 


big true woodsman and owner! 


fications, including thou 
and a sa 
appeared 


tau ipacity 


it Woods’ Headquarters 
SIxty-tw 


Nord came 


a day, 
of his car, eager as a boy for all hi 
the odors of tl or joyously. 
him, and thoug wood 
houlders of a blacksmith 
puny, so huge bulk. 
*‘Nord,”” he id, the 
making trouble at 
*Who?” 
“The 
| now, or 
make weds! 
Kraft paper 
it practically 
tute for Kraft 
Canadiar rn close a 


Big 


row’ 
the new mill.” 
asked Nord. 
ved es a ! 


to know, the it 


Beaumont 
ought 
pulp, isn’t 

Sweden had a 
Canada. There 
put an 
down for want of la 
Hired an 


Sweden |i 


ulphate 
Before 
Few 


sweden ha 


the war 
mills ir 


embargo 


expert a 


Wel 


army V t all 

ill. Doe 
ifacturers have had a sweet 

Don't They 
ind they'll keep us out if 

their biggest customer. A while back I get 

, and offering to buy 

told them to go to blazes. T 

back with what amounted to a threat that 

it I didn’t And they’ve 

Next they'll start in the woods. Tha 

I need a man,” 

“What sort of a mar 

“One I can depend on if I 
brains and knowledge and fight. ’ 

Nord thought a moment, wagging his head a 
habit. 

“ How about that fellow you told me of a whi 
asked Beaumont. ‘‘The chap, I mean, who's been study 
Who took k in chopp ng, 

; 


ghts to iearn timber, 


coming. 
ke it? 
not! TI lal 
they w: again 
America in the 
We're 
advi ing me 


I ans 


blame ’em. 


yame, U! 


keep out ol it 
wered and 


make good 


depen 


net d him 


Got any ize 


le back 


ing the game. ssons and 

under the scaler 1 

of thing.” 
“Don't kno 

that.” 

* Ask 


and that 


w much about him. My daughter told 


Jord, and presently his daughter appear 
a smile of for Beaumon 


“I’m curious about that lumber 


we leome 
f yours the one with ambition 
about him.” 


Svea flushed, and was angry 


or flushing. However she 
knew, ending with the 
had not 


for two months, 


See! 
and had | 


Mrs. B 


brains?”’ Beaum 


ment that she 
information from 
“Has he 
asked, 
“Yes, and Iam 
I don’t mean just s 
Before he got 
he was he must have been a gentleman.’ 
“Huh! Honest? Dependable? 
“I don’t know. I think he wa 
“Fighter?” 
(Continued on Page 58) 


ure educ 
ool 


a real education, 
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SPENDING OR SKIMPING? 


aration of war against By Albert WC. Atwood vir hy 


Germany the American 





























































peo le were loudly a ed , 
by a powerful but contradic- . 
tory and conflicting mass of 
advice on the subject of 
personaleconomy. President 
Wilson, Secretary Houston, 
and other men in public life 
along with bankers, to whom 
their fellows are wont to look 
for counsel, urged upon the 
people the necessity of the - 
strictest economy secretalr 
Houston urged that “‘¢ n- 
omy be made fashionabl 
and ‘“‘Make saving rather 
than spending your stand- Wl } 
ard.”” It was said that Mr “+ 
Wilsor and ace of the 
Cabinet were about cut 
their orders for clothe 
irge the women of Amer- Vos 
ica to do likewise 
Hardly had these warning 
impressed themselves upot have 
the public mind when there 
ppeare 1 tror ma » x 
directly the opy e advice 
Newspapers and the heads o 
y OLE DD Ne 
ay ee een ‘ ee [ 
up the slogan, Busine i | . . ' 
cake |) ee 
irest way to win the war , 
was to keep business going Language 
For a time this sort of advie ‘ o~ ~ 
became a tremendous propa- NEWSPAPERS 
ganda. Suchasudae nange | N \ \ 
of front was confusing in the — 
extreme to the average li- 
zen, who did not see how he 
could both save and spend 
and could find distinguished 
sanction for any course he ! 
might choose to f¢ , t 
Most amazing a isatior 
were made One merchant 
who did not agree with many of his fe vs, accused bu or two of the war, and ¢ f ‘ ypage was feared : 
ness men who tried to keep business going as usual of being make the Natio Re Milline \ atio tera before Wi ‘ 
Ss KeTs Ata onvent I | iK Salesmen tne per I wa g against ‘ ilan ind ru t t might eto eve } 
wi tightened their purse strings were der inced as the ‘ t n the trade < 
real slacker and one concern even went so far as to It was argued t tl € t Ir t be ke 4 ‘ I 
describe economy as Dusiness treasor The president of a to provide money t Xe You car } he andl und ‘ . 
ciety to promote thrift, who advocated that virtue at both ends, say the keep-business-going people, and have 
and out of season, suddenly ifted his ground. In this t last long. If 3 take money by taxes at one end and A General Shifting of Jobs 
chaos of inconsistencies, wher established theories appeared noard it at the other there will be nothing ft A atior . " 
to be me ting away and leaders of public opinion could not out at the elbow thr r timed. exce e and futile “TTI 7 , 
agree, it was a large job for Mr. and Mrs. Citizen to keep economy would simply fall into parals I have ed | saad , ; oy 
their heads clear fifty-seven ye me strong believe la \ 
Whict the rignt advice economize, or ne isual ind Nave een U! gh a numbe 1 pal i ‘ r 7 
going as usual? Nosale,r b; no job, now utis never yet have urd the Ecor | ' 
the argument n briefest form, of those who believe t t when it was not P ef } i+ ‘ ; . 
business should be kept going. If peoplestop buying, worl he man who de ess take f © the 
é are thrown out of em} ment and trade is affected — the ith f th i ra ] I re are ‘ 
na thousand different channel It Ke hitting the st might even go to the extreme of absu i 
of a row of bricks, for down go the others or throwing a tory the accuracy of whict 3 le mportant than the ! ediate g ‘ ‘ 
pebble into a pond to see the ripples widen. princiy nvolved. Aw in ol wealth d ged a maid lrafte 
“ » late w ged f elief i , ‘ 4 
Opposition to Economy organization to wi the mistre ! te | 
actual par might f ‘ lespread « ‘ rne . 
YUSINESS is largely a matter of confidence. Prosperity dicted by mat = 
) or depression is psychological, as President Wilson once But the bankers and professors of political econon A ba t ted the 
said A sudden wave of extreme and irrational hoarding most of whom belong to the how it believe va the car P 
may upset the whole elaborate structure of trade There time saving ime back strong and hard in their argument itive and the 
is real danger in frenzied, hysterical saving. To persuade a They said that merchants who urged busin as usua he a at the 
nation suddenly to enter upon a wholesale campaign of were t ! ‘ the re e and letra | , 
economy might be like in a crowded theater opinior It ke trying to hide one’s head in the sand The G 
At least that is a fai f the sentiment of this attempt to avy 1 the inevitabk l rga ed { ive a 
thousands of merchar al of one of the gr movement against thrif ant ed ~~ ged | , ' 
trade associations wen to de that wive sor elfis} } ted and dange As , ’ ; 
of Cabinet members who started an economy movement described it as the v edne f self i , 
should check it by a very frank announcement. and fearful ve ps” wa till another description tot wr 
**Suppose a general order not to purchase clothing went The argument for economy is ea inde ! 
out,” said one frightened mer nt. ‘““We should all be that both men and mone must be devoted to produ y 
naked and starving.” ’ the vital, essential. nece iry things of war Labor ist there 
If we all suddenly cut down on food and clothing, the way be shifted from industries that do not minister direct ) he } he 
the Germans have been obliged to do, or stopped new the war to those that do: and mone ‘ ent 
building operations and the pure hase of automobiles, the for luxurie but must be invested iv government bonds to a wh esale 
way the English have done, business in this country would enable the Government to support war industri busine ‘ 
undoubtedly reel from the blow. Indeed, there was a An early, voluntary and intelligent shifting and adap- total number of 






decided falling off in retail purchases during the first week tation of private busine to pub need " red Continued on Page 4 
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VME SKY PILOTS =By will Irwin 


EW THINGS AMERICAN AVIATORS WILL FIND IN FRANCE 


4 


1eTO} lane A French Armed Bipiane Chasing a German Taube . _ 
dern war hit-and-m 
xpound my lesson fromthe Front those of their enemies— probably were inferior in technical accura been introduce: 
‘ ind the Allies in general skill to the French. But they did have numbers and per arfare. The aérial scout 
three years ago, and b ¥ slightly better understanding of the strateg alue ‘ ain, imagination-h 
il warfare to its present of aircraft. During the first period of the war on the West- ; 
ern Front, when the Germans were swee ping on to Pari ‘ 
before Armageddon broke, the both sides used their aéroplanes almost wholly for outing of it, and more 
ld had been working hard with The aéroplanes revealed Von Kluck’s intention to outflank departments had bl 
understood how profoundly it the Allies, to get between them and Paris, almost as soon a Because the Germar 
It eliminated almost the movement started. They gave just as useful informa- they were able to sta 
The wift, unexpected tion to the Germans. The decisive moment of the Battle a deteat only partial 
ch ol generals won old of the Marne was when General Foch, finding that the 
movement at Mukden; enemy before him was drawing his lines out until he had Engines on Wings 
in mn the field of Waterloo got them too thin, drove in his famou edge and irted 
ossible. The aéroplane, as the the Germans back to the Aisne. One or two movements of \ HEN the lines loc} 
sides set themselve 
ind reporting the movements and might have worked had they possessed more aérop 


vith a breadth and accurac The first movement of the Battle of the Marne appear warfare. The first great 


inderstood it then, was mainly : that early campaign prove how much better the general 


ane and to improving both 


cholar ol e military game have been a urprise to the Germal General Mane iry, the Siege of Antwerp and 
for aircraft in war, such as the prevented from mobilizing in Northern France, had with upon fortresses, they had dire 
{ controlling artillery fire Except drawn to Normandy outhwest of Paris, where he organized fortress-smasl iZ Big Bertha ¢ 
ermans, these speculations had they had set and bolted 
experimental stage Much strument f destruction, 
lirect offensive tactics, mainly é 
moving aeroplanes, the gunner 
inherently ing over the 
beer by colored 
1ots, and the shell 
No sooner were the 
gan to use this method of 
batter The aviator, a pil 


a two-seater an ¢ 


s observer and dire 
"Se signals 
exact figures, and as the I l 
Il did, | estimate upon is method 
var with about ne% It communic: 
ibout fou I W stalling wu 38 tel 
4eropianes A know 
cea part of artillery « 
the a ais went cut, exce 
peed of seventy miles an ‘ . nd as 
between the theoreti 
performance of any 
Che best I 
and a y by the 
liimbing, as | ‘ over the tf 
y of milita y | So before 
t half an hour were working frat 
the extreme mprove the 
the world’s been throug! 
iy tho the experiments, 

types rejected becal 
they were 
and sent to the Front, 

} 


upon appearance of a be 


sisted for the most part rkKing t 


out to 
principles already known. Especially was this 


» se new engines, an aero} ing, aS one aviator expressed 


The End of the Air Battie it to me, only an engine on wing Speed increased 
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The Air Betongs Not to the 







Strong But to the Jwift 


4 gu ‘ eve “ ed 

the t l eX ed ‘ t 
el i ator OX Te ed 
the f t) ‘ ‘ ned 

‘ t it ind nip 
v ler baffle the ‘ 

lt i hie eul ilue ol ant 
ilt g é i o keep hos- 

le pla 


Reconnaissance 


New Models 





i i } " 

the ee ol he i sery t 
ere obliged to ir mndiuce ‘ t 
nto the method if ny 

Ihe ! an eye i epi eda t 
photograp! henever po ble 
Memory t t espe i yhnen 
tn I t ra vii e Ol ome 
tr y eX ¢ ‘ ex like a 
tre eT he glance of a 
came Pave ipermanent and ac- 
cu ere i i ! nbest ed 





A Remarkable Picture of an Aeroplane Race Taken at 


Sunset, at Hendon, Engiand L . 








The Late Lincoin Beachey Practicing the Loop:the-Loop rather than the wil So the armiu ed Centinued on Pa 
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D.OQ.S. 


1 general and Major 


S. O., and a lot of 
that 


e of Waddles 
Yavapai Golf 


more, 
sen 


ther director of the 
1 about an Englishman by 


and I stand by 
If Waddles had 
ver listens to any- 

if he might be listening, 
only resting his voice and 

itting and clever to say next. 
the fault all his. We have 
I y. We have allowed 
a golfing Pooh-Bah, a 
with arbitrary 


is not 


When He Arrived 

in Our Part of the 
Wortd He Brought 
With Him a Hindu 
Servant With His 
Head Wrapped Up 
in About Forty 
Yards of Cheesecloth 


powerts. 
lub when it was in its infancy, 
ration has grown to quite respec- 
10t seem to know how to let go 
him 


; after us, whether we want 


only the getting out of a new score 
Some of the other men tl ougl t that the 
lend a bit of tone to the I presu 


tend to it, having the first word, the 


words between organization. 


POST 


By Charles E.Van Loam 


BY 


August 4, 1917 


TLLUSTRATEDO Ez. F. WARD 


cK him against 
, [don’t know,” said Jay Gilman, w 


rt 


vative sort of chap and kn 


iddles well enough not to believe 
ys. “I don’t know. 


rink last a long time 


LOW ile 
Waddles. 


him opened t 
I 1 
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tains in the distance. I don’t remember ever 
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got a word in edgewise. The Major was never at a loss for 
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would look in 


his glass and say ‘Shan’t we have another, 
dear boy 2’ Friend Ne phe w never missed his cue once. 
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was hit too hard to stay ir 
putts with 
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but somehow 


pusillanimou no 
bes them accurately 

His irons run half- 
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1 complair 
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always gets 
s that he 
ttle trick of hi Is enough 
the 


someone 


(TAZ) Every golfer knows 


effect of going up against 
hot than he puts into it, and 
g in a poker game witha 
san ace full, wins the 

wasn't four aces. 


it feeli 


” ise 
h W that 


and it was straining 


iddles witho ng certair 


| 
he long game, 
rrying to pick the tail feathers out 


ivolfer.t 


\ he secret being 


Waddles makes 


play; 


ruined many : 
as he 
n his mate] but there are 
gitimate, 


the 
an oppo- 


on merit, obse rving all 
due 
hard man to beat; 
When he is 


a lifelong study of 


rand the court ie 
a de 
nerit 
He 


perately 
out to win he 
has made 
opponent may be annoye d 
game, and he is the acknowledged master of 
re play s Doc Jones, who is chatty and 

likes to talk between shots, Waddles 


} but plods 


iouth once, along with a scowl 
is lower lip sticking out a foot. Before 
little Doe begins to wonder whether he has 
hurt Waddles’ feeling and that is the 

if Waddles plays Chester Hodge, who 

ret of a winning game is concentra- 

ct windmill, talking to Chester every 


funny stories, asking him questions, 
ing him off his feet. 


nervou t 


and impatient and hates to 
ots; so when Waddles plays him he 
sto play the odd, while 
id accumulates steam for the final 
to the last nine with his 
e other hand, old Barrison is delib- 
tle beats own 
crowding Barry 
from shot 
can't 


five minute 


Talis strew 


tl 


vce him by playing hi 


hurrying him up, 


gy him to shot, trying to 


be speeded without racking 


joe Bowhan hates t ive anyone moving 


Waddk 


loe ca 


is setting himself to drive, 
rv hk 


ball fresh on eve le 


t 


“Just the Same,’ 


behind him 
at 


can hear him se 
tland-laundered of the 
tells us when he comes in. 
Perhaps the cruelest thing Waddles ever did was in the 
final 
The kid was inclined to think fairly well of himself and his 
game, but on the day of the match Waddles lugged a visit- 
ing golf architect round the course with him, planning 
improvements in the way of traps and bunkers, discussing 
] 


soll, 


ee him, but he ouring away 


out contest again” is wh Joe 


of the Spring Handicap against young Archie Gatter. 


various kinds of grass for the greens, arguing about 
and paying no attention whatever to the wretched Archie 
not even watching him make his shots. It broke the boy's 
heart to be ignored so completely, and he shot the last nine 
holes in a fat fifty-seven, finishing a total wreck. 

These are only a few of Waddles’ little villainies, and the 
fact that he is a consistent winner at match play bears out 
the theory that the best study of golf is golfers—splitting 
it fifty-fifty with the late Mr. Pope. 

The thing about Waddles the 
bland, unconscious manner in which he perpetrates these 


most exasperating is 


outrages upon his opponents. He never seems aware that 
he is doing anything wrong or taking an unfair advantage; 
he pleads thoughtlessness if driven into a corner—and gets 
You have to know Waddles very well 
before you are certain that every little movement has a 


ing all its own and is part of a cold-blooded and delib- 


away with it too. 
mean 
erate plan of campaign. 

With all these things in mind, I had a hunch tl 
day’s 


Wi itt 


at Fri- 
and I 
‘yril and 
It 
semi- 
dot 


of 


match with Cyril would be worth watching, 
‘ nine in the morning. (¢ 
the Major were already there, driving practice balls. 
that the matches in the 
start at nine-thirty, and promptly on the 
Gilman and the Major were on their way— both 


he clubhouse at 


vas generally understood 
ials would 
Jay 
them off to perfect drives. 
dt ‘yril 
wait it was. There is 


I waite 0 follow ( and a long, 


and Waddles 
whicl 


angora so neatly and completely as to be all 


weary nothing ecures the 
dressed up and 
keyed up with nowhere to go. Have you ever seen a boxer 
fretting and chafing in his corner, waiting for the champion 
to put in an ance; 
that the 
the effect of 
game which demands mental poise, and Cyril was losing 
He prowled all over the place, 
searching for Waddles; he walked out and looked down the 
road toward town; 


shot too hard. 


and did you ever stop to think 


his dressin yr room, 


appeal 
champion, in 
that nervous period of inact 


was counting on 


> 


ity? Golf isa 


his, minute by minute. 


he practiced putting—and hit 


If he 


every 


iad not been an Englishman, and 


schooled to keep his feelings to himself, I think he would 


have said something of a blistering nature. 

It was eleven-fifteen when Waddles arrived, dripping 
apologies from every pore. Had Cyril understood that 
nine-thirty was the hour? Well, wasn’t that a shame—too 
bad he hadn't telephoned or something! Waddles stated 
and there was and is no reason to doubt his word—that he 
thought the matches were scheduled for the afternoon. 
He dawdled in the locker room for a scandalously long 
time, while Cyril made little journeys to the first tee and 
back again, growing warmer and warmer with each trip. 

When Waddles finally emerged, neatly swathed in flan- 
ted lunch. Cyril replied a bit stiffly that he 
never took food in the middle of the day 


nels, he s ugye 
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“And a hard match in front of you, too,” said Waddles. 
“T couldn't think of starting without a sandwich. 
mind waiting while I have one?” 

Cyril lied politely, but it was a terrible strain on 
and Waddles consumed a sandwich, a glass of milk and 
forty Then he had to have one of his 
irons wrapped where the shaft had split 
for the camel’s back. By this time the Major and Jay had 
finished their match, the Major winning on the sixteenth 
They joined the gallery, after the usual ceremonies 
at the nineteenth hole. 


Do you 
him, 


-five minutes more, 


another straw 


green. 


“Are you ready?”’ asked Waddles, breezing out on the 
first tee —and that was rather nervy, too, seeing that Cyril 
hadn't been anything else for three mortal hours. 

** After you, sir,” boy, short and sharp. 
knew that he was getting the work, and he resented it. 

It always suits Waddles to have the honor. He likes to 
shoot first because his tee shot usually makes an opponent 


He 


said the 


sore. He popped one of his dinky little drives into the air, 
but instead of dropping into the bunker it floated beyond 
it to the middle of the course and ran like a scared rabbit. 
“No distance!” grumbled Waddles, slapping his club 
on the tee. “No distance. ,I’m all out of luck to-day.” 
Weil, that 
It 


nea! ly broke 


word of 
Cyril 
at that 
too hard, didn’t 
at all, and the ball sliced into a trap far up 


was no more than rubbing it in by 
produced the desired effect, 
himself in two in 


bec “ause 
to be 


mouth. 
an attempt 
choppy half 
follow througl 
to the left. 

‘Do you know what you did t 
“You tried to kill it, you didn’t follow throug! 

“And I sliced. I know perfectly, thanks.” And Cyril 
started down the with Waddles tagging at his hip 
and telling | ing. Com- 
ing from a man who never took a full-arm wallop at a ball 
in his life, critic must seemed superfluous. I 
couldn't see Cyril s face, but his ears reddened. 

Waddles slapped a brassie to the edge of the putting 
but Cyril, trying for distance out of a heel print, 
took too much sand and barely got back on the 
His third reached the green, whereupon Waddles 
promptly laid his ball dead for a four. Cyril missed a 
twenty-footer and lost the 


arm swing. He swung much 


1 ye 
nen: 


aske d Waddles. 


, and 
course, 
im what was the matter wit} 


his SW 


ism have 


green, 
course 
again. 
is 
first hole. 

Again Waddles spatted out a drive that narrowly escaped 
a cross bunker, but it struck on a hard spot and ran fully 
one hundred yards before it stopped. Waddles knows every 
hard spot on the course and governs himself accordingly. 

Cyril followed through this time—followed through 
vigorously that the ball developed a hook. A cross wind 
helped it along into the rough leaving him a nasty 
It hadn’t stopped 
rolling before Waddles was talking again. 

“You know what you did then? Too much right hand; 
and your club head - 

* Precisel ’ said Cyril, and left the tee almost on a dog- 


so 


grass, 
1 


second shot over shrubbery and trees. 


ly, 
trot; but Waddles trotted with him, explaining what had 
happened to the club head. He was so earnest about it, so 
il did 
know how to take him. Then, to add to the boy’s di 
fiture, Waddk 

tage of the wine 
Only a mu 


not 


eager to be of assistance, so persistent, that Cyr 
com- 
played a perfect spoon shot, taking advan- 
1, and the ball stopped six feet from the pin. 
aved Cyril after that, and there 
were no miracle left in his 
H ball carried low from the 
truck the limb of a tree and glanced out 
, of bounds. He played another, 
ick 


ale could have 
ystem. 
r} 


rough, 


“ et dropped into tl weed 
en picked up, conceding 
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Persisted Jay, ‘‘I'tl Take the Major's End if You'll Promise to Keep Your Mouth Shut’ 
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Wheat You Will Find When You Get 
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YO THE YOUNG AMERICAN WHO MAY FIGHT IN EUROPE 
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their re pective guides 


needs of the officers who 


talion headquarters. When the 
he front trench line proper it is 


tt! 


iched 


of days 
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group of platoon repre 


a platoon in the line 
or more, gleaning all 


to a noncommissioned officer 


a reconnaissance party than 


to borrow a general map of the 


to memory the commanding features, 


tactical point On arrival in the 


of his compass he will then be able 


as landmarks 


reliefs can be carried out by day, for 


the move 


attract shell fire in a most 


eque ntly a gene ral knowl dye of the 


y ground may prove of inestimable 


1an who may be selected for the im- 


trusting to his 


front line, be his stay there 


memory. He should 


ook everything he can learn of the 


imber of men holding the part of 


will take take over: the Lewis gun 
the state of 


communications and dangerous 


the defenses, wire ob- 


commodation in the support line; 


hing and 


Sanitary arrangements; 


enemy — his habits, machine gun and 
, his usual hours of activity, and 


hould ever be entered without 


cer commanding it. Company 


r the next 


ine may or 


the better; 


iZz od | ace, 


mmander’ 
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] 


may not be a desirable 


ilers should have the best dugout, and 


best. If the two can 


but it is imperative that 
because in time of trouble 


duty to be on the end of 


to note how 


a first-trench system 


irganized system consists of a first or 
line, and a reserve line. The first line 
tirely for defen e and should be well wired, 


n front. The garrison should act as if 


tinies, properly dressed, with belts 
in hand 


Cooking, washing and 


permitted in the first line provided 
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t 


say, Within one hundred yards 


is practicable by day 


Larry's Essay on Trench Relief 


fp te erve |i 


r} 


ult 


that mi 


rht 


gant 


margin 


intended for the companies in bat- 


hort, the 


y 


tem of trenches should 
ognized outpost organization of pickets, 
but should 


implify the defense of 


the casualties of a more primitive 


inety per cent 


in later days for battalions to be 
ire 


on a certain front. Companic 


{ thi 


hiring 


tely behind it 


ithe 


troops from 


a platoon 


each day 


» maintain 


rder 


anothe 


madt 


lor 
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mt system of trenche 


and that part of the 


This enables the relief 


iring line to be carried out at regular 


being worn out An 
is perhaps the 
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universal. It would prevent many misunderstandings. Dur- 


ing the day prior to the relief each battalion adjutant and 
company commander pays a last preliminary visit to the 
trenches and carefully arranges, for each company, the 
exact time, method and route of relief. That is thorough- 
ness carried to a fine point, but it pays. 

My friend Larry, the junior sub par excellence, said he 
would write me a valuable essay on trench relief if I would 
print it. Like most of Larry’s cheerful effusions, it con- 
tained, when produced, some real information and sound 
common sense, It is unnecessary to translate it. Here it 
is in the original 


On the occasion of a proper tren h re lief, company com- 
manders and company sergeant majors in our lot go up at 
least one hour in advance of the troops. The popular idea 
is that they do this in order to miss the Strafe put on com- 
munication trenches by the Hun if he spots the relief tak- 
ing place. This is untrue. Their object is to be allowed as 
much time as possible for taking over a varied collection 
of ironmongery known vaguely as trench stores, which in- 
cludes practically everything in the trench, from rat traps 
to latrine pails, by way of rockets and bafflers. I once had 
three tins of strawberry jam and fifteen Kirchner drawings 
sole mnly listed and signed for with the rest of the stores. 

Handed over also are maps, aéroplane photographs, any 
important correspondence or instructions, plans for work, 
and a large book bound in dark-red cloth called a log book. 
This last purports to be a complete record of the life and 
works of that particular section of trench. Were it kept 
up to date it might be useful, but one cannot help feeling 
ruffled when, in search of knowledge, one turns to the 
section headed Enemy Trenches and finds that the only 
entry for two months 1s the laconic remark “ Not visited.” 

Systematic pruning of trench-store lists is helpful, but 
must not be attempted by the novice, because only expe 
rience can teach what may with advantage be deleted. 
Defective pumps, broken gas horns, wet rockets and the 
like should, however, be sent down to battalion head- 
quarters at once and replacement requested 

The men having been duly impressed with the ne¢ essity 
of keeping behind cover and quiet during relief, guides hav- 
ing been met and assurance been obtained that the N.C.O.s 
already know the route, relief of the trench should offer 
no great difficulty. Success comes to the officer who fore 
sees where trouble will arise and takes steps to thwart it. 





A good relief is one that goes off without a hitch and 
minimum of time. The method of one platoon or compa 
pushing its opposite number out at the opposite end of t 
trench is not recommended, for should Fritz ops 
all the men in the trench are on the move 
confusion would be too awful to describe 
is for the old platoon to keep its positior 
the new platoon has actually occupied 
mounted its own sentries. Then the relieved 
file quickly and quietly out 

Finally, when all is quiet again and 


have asked all their questions and got 


the old company commander reports relief 
prearranged code over the phone and dep: lown the 
trench, mopping his brow and exclaiming ““Gee! What a 
relief !"’ 

The full meaning of the expression the re: 
understand only when he has been there 


Tommy Dodd Was Right 


T HAS become rather a habit with me to scribble notes 
on things when I have nothing else to ad 
there were times at the Front when I sat and wro 
my mind off possibilities not altogether unco 
enemy shells This habit became noticed suffi 
to rouse the suspicion that I was engaged in \ 
“What is it about to-day? 
sullen morning 
“What ) be about, 
“except the doings of all of us? 
blessed trenches!"’ 
“T could give an oration on trencl 
Dodd. “Put this in your bally ok 
blighter.”’ 
He rose till the top of his head thi 
of the dugout, and declaimed sentent 
a rectangular ditch for troop 
bullets go over 
are joined together at the end so that 
to them as ‘our far-flung battle line 
newspapers to] it pretty but us 
even prettier and mort 
diagonally acr 1 
American Civil War for the 


») preserve Imend 


prevents 


wor 


collapsed: 


*** If seven 
Do you 


clear? 


‘I doubt il,’ 


That proved too much for two other y« 
close at hand, who « harged the glow 
1d soon had choked all the 
atne and dispatch that 
any Hun officer whom either of the 
meet hand to hand in a trench raid. 
But Tommy Dodd was right. Trench 
work in plenty. 
Life 
two parts, 
endeavored 
of darknes 
Verey light 
of the firs 
poss rT y a rawba ick Ol monbuiit 


usually mount is searchlights on a sor 
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deplorable specta for a young girl strolling through a hining, caught loose i strea it the ba ind it t 
_ § space of sun and flower three broken soldiers, blinded square across her ey« h are perhaps blue, perhay i the | 
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N ONE of the fleet nking panics that invaded the out in his excellent Bond eet trou \ Aur 


Inaccustomed night of Christian Gow’s blindness he wound, ten mont old, would not heal cle y enough for a the Fre 

reached out i and over the bach ol the bench, It an arti! al arn aa eel | i i r 
toucned nothing but the 1 painted n; and, in an anx- A depre ' n I " ing { a palpable ir ‘ ‘ G \ 
t hat pierced | ite effe of self-control, he cried delica n het " » dwell on! he said ( ( f 





¢ é ( livated that t i ffer ‘ iy ory ed all cu i i ! ‘ 
P © imme ite] ephed, as a thir Cit ul a har Ru in invective I he other I hic i ‘ 
5 1 el I ! 11cit rite rupted | t } kine f ea He ‘ 
t ie, t ther I was finding a Stop s} g that! Here’ he girl again.” vere st it 
. m S cigarette Christian Gow erect and, with blundering fingers, mal, corre 
C} tial ghed eel If I am not carefu ne traightened é The j he yore must be bad 
thought in his native English, “I shall disgrace myself.” rumpled by now ild feel that he was not properly u 
The smoke from S« ‘ cigarette ¢ 


fron ry rar irifted in an astringent haved. He heard } ompanions rising, and he followed “N! MANN ‘ alle 
cloud acro ! lace In that briel passage he felt a mo- their example iying ur braced ayainst the benct! \ s i i had 5 ‘ 
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th on Persephone’s brow: the flower 
Christian pictured the fresh hordes 
Nether World— keen airmen in fleece 
with metal shrapnel helmets; 

. They mingled with the 

Troy. . . . Asphodel 


ous irony of its choice 
mpathet cally described. And 

he had a feeling that Aurore 

arm. Himself was aware of it. 
penetrated to his crippled 

f such solace remained for 

, injured as he was, who had ac- 

of a woman’s life; but he regarded 


reme weakness. Impossible, he de- 


th him on the balcony through the 
tian wondered at his absence now. 
thin, and called It was Niemann. 
ymething about the laundress. It 
managed to wear so many of his 
This morning the drawer where 


quite empty. It was possible 


them, and he questioned the 


window in an explosion of 


ally questioned and doubted! 
accused of stealing the shirts? 


e was getting, thieving 


hadn't thought of 

ng, hi helples ness, 

nvaded the air, the sun 

room. He required 

patche n yesterday's Matin, and 
ntelligible gabble which followed, 

\ deep 

Gow; and, lurching forward unex- 
Niemann by the shoulder. His hard 


loose fiber. 


ng whole sentences 


him, “or you will go too far! 
madpoint might see you dropping 
I am a man to exasperate.’ 
p, protesting that he was 
} poor ability. Christian 


ounded on the door, It was 


‘I would have come in, 
hing to think about.” 
* Gow demanded 
ce, though determinedly 
ian Gow sat with his 
nanging be low his knees, 


again—old days at the 


morning Aurore 

tomary, lor 
ow waited for 
ym until past 
e hour when 
Promen: du 


nade hi 


“We Could Go Back Together to Those English Boys, Where a Place Would be 


from a constrained position; but the former 


that one, you great imbecile, but the other! 
Serge came hurriedly into the room 
waited anxiously for him to speak. He said: 
“Aurore is done. S« psis.”” 
Christian Gow remained quietly 
little stir that followed—a strange 
medical pronouncement, the sonorous 


Extreme Unction, and a bright inconsequent 


from Aurore. The sound of the trams below rose 


the open window like the rumble of dist 


With Serge, he knelt by the bed; and, finding 


hand, shut it in his own. It fluttered weakly 
then turned cold, hard. 


he Russian touched } 
Come!” 
iv 


FTER the burial in the Plainpalais Cemetery 


Gow and Serge made their way mechar 


IS Snouider: 


accustomed bench in the park. To the former the wor 


had shrunk appallingly. It had never occurred to him that 


Aurore would die of his wound. He had counted on |} 
through the dark future. A gay and courageous h 
Serge muttered: ‘‘He always had a match for n 
rette.”” The familiar horror of falling into a bottomles 


seized upon Christian’s shuddering nerves. He griy 


bench desperate ly, sweating, when light approacl 


stopped in front of him. A clear, serious voi 

“But, M’sieur de Grexes ” She 
“a” 

Gow rose with Serge. 

*Yes,”’ he told her; “ Aurore 
two of us now.” 

* And soon,” Serge added, 
there will be only one. 
Russian Office in Paris 

“Then,” Christian thought, 

Niemann.” 

**We will all sit down,” she decided 

Gaard has gone to Rolle to see some Greeks 


She took a place between them, and Chr 
conscious of the hem of her skirt brushing hin 
Aurore’s description of her, word for word 
the ebony keys of a piano. Her nearness, | 
charm, saturated him. A face, he judged, pale 
ing of black hair. Elena Sanni-Trigona! 


name. He had an increasing perception of exqui 


tures. His hat fell from his knee; he bent to secure 


she laid a hand, delicate and cool and narrow, over hi 


swiftly replaced it. 
“You are waiting in Geneva for someone 
indirectly. ‘Perhaps a—a woman?” 
“No,” he answered; “there is none. It w: 
“fortunate.” 


“But don’t you see how it would give a womar 


happiness 
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receive, mademoiselle; and giving is a simple virtue 


» Nie ma 


August 4,1917 


n: “You have to do with an Englishmar 
redibly stupid about the heart. It the vi 


h masculine sense of superior They car 


h that.”’ 


sation of decency,” Christian Gow interposed 


’ Serge told her further, “‘ you have the 


decency or death.” 


dec ided; 


But this was a time for early 
, she had the poise of good breed 
listened to a more beautiful voice 
th occasional flutings of deeper gray 
1e wore to-day It 
confined by a ribbon; a straw br 
Unconsciously i 
toward ner. 


sound of 


ug} Wal y et 


he Rondpoint, sayin 


rwas heavy 

irned to the balcony 
it faint whisper 
He wondered whether 
re 


and 


17 


repe ated, was 
1 adventitious valu 
tnat in a second, a 
umble of confusing s« 
walls, two swiftly passing 
Niemann’s manne r,! 
and continual ev: 
+ lie 
acluaiitliesin 
Pe rhaps tne 
himself was 
Difficult to be 


j 


© WOUILGd lear 


t 


go tap-tappi 
on some use! 
thoughts 
Sanni-Trigona, 
was, without 
S y eagerly 
young 
Promenade du L: 
custom: 
park, w 
S lace t 
ction from whi 
came 
Niemann, he 
ed, was more } 
The fellow had 
eir way 
\ almost seemed 
Niemann, too, looked forwar 
Promenade du Lac 
* Here they come,” 


nounced; 


Gow aske 

wear 
} 
er 


ste, with 


} 
b 
I 


rroidered silver 


i 
r 
murmur beside them drew away 
““Madame Gaard and 
that Niemann have gone over to the 


lake,” she continued. ‘I don't like 


into silence. 
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her much; but my father trusts her absolutely. He knows 
nothing about women. When my mother was alive she 
spoiled him terribly. I’m cert 


money, I heard him arrange it; but if I want to buy any- 





n he allows us plenty of 





thing—an enameled watch, or even a F 





Madame says we can’t afford it. She thinks of men, men, 
men; and takes hours over her figure. But that 
isn’t nice ” She stopped 


A new peace enveloped Christian; sheer contentment in 


Elena’s presence, the clear flow of her voice, the little 
sounds of her movements. His regret that he should never 
see her diminished before the sense of her— her spirit, a 


grasp of her more 
complete than that 
of a mere visualiza- 
tion. 

Normally hewould 
have recognized his 
feeling as a beginning 
love; but he could 
no longer permit 
himself the in plica- 
tion, the aspiration, 
of such a term. 

All that he could 
hope for was a mem- 
ory of some happy 
mornings and the 
realization that 
there were percep- 
tions deeper than 
sight 

“Do you never go 
anywhere but here?” 
she asked. “ It] ought 
perhaps 


Te »* he de- 


manded eagerly 
= ae public 
launchesarefascinat 
ng, irrying about 
t the quais and 
landings beyond the 


ei One can goa 
far as Ariana, where 


there is a Botanica 


Garden to see; anc 
Baron Rothschild’s 
chateau, on a hill.” 
She stopped and laid 
her hand on his arm. 
“T forgot!" she said, 
distressed, **Sud- 
denly your—i 
went out of my head 
completely ma 

“So had I,” he 
replied. “It’s not! 
ing when you are 
about Let’s by all 
means go to Ariana. 
We'll make a 


for to-morrow. The 





afternoor are long 
and fine now. And if anyone says I’m blind they will be 


home 


re back agair Elena told him, at a sound of 





approach. ‘“‘Gaard has her manner of a papal duche 
She only affects that when she’s really interes ted.”” 


Christian Gow positively laughed. 


H* WAS so particular about his appearance the next 
day that Niemann relapsed into an irritated insolence. 
“It might be,”” he ejaculated, ‘“‘that you had your eye 

and were looking for a love affair!’ 
Christian replied quietly, conscicus of the other's acidu- 
lous surprise: 


“Thank you, Niemann.” 





The reminder had been necessary, he told himself: he 
had been in danger of forgetting his disabil ty rhe pleas 
ure largely evaporated from his preparations; he accepted, 


without a word, the necktie chosen by the attendant, took 


a stick at random from those a cornet 

The motor launch sped with the shrill rattle of an 
electric signal across the lake to the station where they 
vere to meet F] 


ena and Madame Gaard. It had not lost 











way before he heard Elena's welcon and, a moment 
after, her palm was on his arm as she took a place by his 
side. The launch was low in the water and he dragged 3 
hand in the cool lake streaming by. A keen sunny breeze 
swept the hair back from his brow. The happiness Elena 
brought hi j returned. 

They sh in to the landing at Mon Repos, then 
curved out again into the rippling flood. His companion 
kept up a bright flow of talk—about Italy; summers at 


Lucca, a music master, the flowered gardens on Bellagio’s 


edge. He told her, at her demand, something of his old 


life at Oxfor 


the one thir 


would adore 


i, and t 


EE you might 


He shook | 


** Practical 


‘Not alone you silly 


she announced, “‘is Ar 
isn t SO surprising 

He stepped 
on the other side, upor 
the water, backing t 


fell behind as they mad 





ce it iy 
a. | 
ne 

i aoc} 


“Thank You,"* He Replied Stowly; “That Was Very Beautiful. 


they strolled hout purpose, Ek vu 
an occasional light pre e of her finger 
arrived at hat e declared to be a ery 
Christian Gow f ia i on a fragrat 
Elena PIChKe ind taught |} 1a 
they lap} i e@a tne pain and 

n it lat 

» vs mmor T i amusement 
hir I t aos , , , 
the ite She é l juite w é 
noor the save ire as purple r 
Blanc er the ea w ‘ ‘ N 
cloud and the e a nme ‘ 
wicked feeling of 1 tance f lead 
what I cl e. Y i | ike ine ipena 

‘I duld almost send l i lor that 
her 

Il am making a face at 1 

I should have rw 1 were ely 
word.” 

I am not hid —— 
mavbe.”” She he ‘ Bu i It | 
lool g man in tne 

How can you say that?” he cried. “W 

‘You go home elf! he topped 

A peaceful silence enveloped ther | 
the grasses, caught he ngers; and the 
gras} A bee winged past his face a la 
limpidly into the sky. From far down the 
vibration of a launc! > n he should have 
the hotel, the solit balcor Niemar 
sudden breathless sense of her nearness; } 
forward, fluid and sweet, brushed his cheel 


She kissed him 
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Wilts MAGIC 


full of business 
fairs had piled up on him; 
the 


inopposed authority, he considered 


witch doctor, wa 
and as 
now an aged man, with irascl 
1 hard time of it. 

job Shimbo 
A four year 


and now another batch of youths wa 


ne duties peculiar to hi 
wo other weighty affair 

e initiation ceremonies that should 
the white man’s 
coming to 
of whom Shimbo was one, lay 
path. These things must be 


ill-fledged warriors; 
with the Wakamba 


people, 


was an 


ld Shimbo dwelt in a little hut just within the village 
kept next door in a larger hut, together 
No one 


It was a queer ken 


onsiderable wealth he had accumulated. 
illowed to enter the little hut. 

such matters as bits of skin, gourds filled 
iron bells on the ends of thongs, 


ellaneous magic, 


in packets. A couch of skins occupied 
Shimbo stirred his creaking bone 
Then he 
which bubbled a mysteriou 
him food. The cattle had long 
the to the hill , and the 
ith their accustomed routine, Shimbo 
elf 
m came rather timidly a bright 
att 
“Oh, 


s only after 
huddled at his doorstep 
pot, 


well up 

Ove} 
ags brought 

moved out fr 
I 


om village 
i " 
red darkly to hin 
faced young nat 
round tl waist of an 
bashfully. 
diy. 

ted Shimbo 
He wa 
, just beyond the vil 
Thieve 


active oung 


Shimbo!” 


won 


explained owner ol 
tle farn 
were 


ripening 


hand, 


from bene 


imented 


robe and 
inny hand 
ighed and 


Shimbo exa 


lowly 


When the Last 
Pebble Had 

Fatien Shimbo se, 
fat for Some on 
~~ 


Time in Silence 


“My Young Men are Hot and Eager for War. My Mind 


is Troubled to Controt Them"’ 


There a few words to the wishes. 
The whol the 


feminine portion of the village followed him through the 


loungers conve ye d hi 
masculine and a considerable number of 
gates into the open fields. 

Arrived at the farm in question, he halted the spectators 
at the boundarie while he himself, bent nearly double, 
traversed the field from end to end. Every ten feet or so 
he cast unguessable small objects on the ground, muttering 
strange gibberish over each. The people looked on with 
When Shimbo ended by thrusting stones and bundles 
of grass into tree crotches they were not deceived. These 
but blinds; the really potent magic was on the 
ground. 

Then the procession returned to the village, Shimbo, 
hobbling and muttering, a little in advance. There 
no need fer words. The crops were sale from theft; for 


awe, 


were 


Was 


every human being knew that the effect of Shimbo’s magic 
was to bring on anyone who touched it at night a sort of 
madness, so that he would cry out loudly and thus be 
Shimbo sank back to his place in the sun with a 
groan. This was hard work. 

Sut he was not left long in peace. A strongly built, 
middle-aged man with an evil face planted his spear and 
He had an 
he went on at ler gth, de tailing his griev- 
had suffered 
hort. This was 
the a muoiin, who deals in 

not of a mere mundu mue, who 
It must be paid. Ensued 
conclusion of which Shimbo went 
ion with himself 
to visit this 


caught. 


at close to whisper his desires. enemy in 
another village 
and the harm he 


Shimbo cut 


ance 


him busi- 


serious 
business of black 
knows only 
ite magic bargaining, 
at the satisfactory 
into executive sess 


‘Your 


to-day?” 


enemy has come 
he demanded. 
“Of course, oh, 


‘That I knev 


For the second time 
and followed his 
spot outside the 
led 


Dou h 


client 


V illage 


to a little 


him 
ground. 
being removed disclosed the 


of a foot. 


laid on the 


carefully, in this 
vetted sand and 


a bit of skir 


himbo spat 


print, took up the 

wrapped itu 

“Now the 

manded. ‘“‘Is it far 

‘Very near, oh, 

the man respectfully. 

He 

thicket where lay the body of a hyena, 

freshly poisoned for this very purpose. 

Shimbo fumbled in his robe, drew forth a tiny 

ceremonial knife, muttered a charm, and then 

proceeded to cut off the beast’s nose. Thereupon, 

followed by his client, he returned to his office 

His next procedure was to empty his kettle 
and replenish it with a small quantity of fresh 

agic — water from a gourd. Into this he put 

the sand trom the footprint the hyena’ , the 
z of an ox and a dozen sorts of dried herb 


hyena!’’ he com- 


” replied 


mMuOoTLN, 


guided Shimbo to the edge of a 


but m 
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Muttering spells he rred his mixture until the water had 
boiled away. The residue he wrapped in a leaf, which the 
client accepted. When the magic had quite dried to a pow- 
der he would blow it from the palm of his hand tow 

lone for. 


Shimbo knew that the char 


enemy. The enemy was thereupo: 

Doubt 
of something happening to that enemy were pretty 
And, if the common accidents of life passed by, ne 
to be informed that 
Such is the power of mind over body among 
likely give up and die 
alternative was to get an antidote of Shir 

And if anything went 
least five prearranged counteraccusations as to faulty 
the 
comes high and Shimbo’s motto was cas} 
felt well satisfied with the transaction. 

All this took time. y 
Their requests were of every degree of importance. Thus, 
man from 
from Shimbo the power of curing the bites of poisonous 
snakes. Since this constituted dele gated authority, shin 
insisted on a good fat fee, and, in addition, 

though, lacking the civilized convenience of 

tors, Shimbo knew that his chances of accurate accou 
were slim 

The witch doctor then proceeded to slit the end of the 
applicant's tongue and to rub into the ¢ 
Thereafter whenever this gifted person 


None whatever. 
strong 
vertneies 


that victim was sure magic Was out 
against him 
savages that he would quite 
way. Hi 

at a price. wrong Shimbo 


cedure by man who used the magic. As black magic 


in advance, he 
By now a dozen clients were wait 


one an outlying settlement wished to obtain 
ibo 
a royaity on 


cures; 1udi- 


ut certain powder 
spat upor 


» convulsior 5. W 


a snant 
that serpent would immediately go int« 
tself to death. And if he 
a snake-bitten person that person would immediately get 
well. 


Beside 


rith 
l t 


about and bite i were to spit upon 


those tant professional matters, there were 


impe 


many peo yr one purpose or ano 


and advice ont mor iCKLISN Occull a 


life. 


pects ol everyday) 
very 1, harried, important 

old gentieman. A 
walked out throug! 


the 


oon 1 t 
the real 
lf before larger hut 
le old | 

import ant 
band. A very 
their remar 

“You | 
poor mar 
he’s eater 
doesn't 
down. 


communit 


, 
feel 


feel deeply ¢g | i \ ave a man ol ! 


to devote himself to our 


us, and t 


, 
out ne i 


um 
= S lively and well-paid traffic suffered ar 
about three afte 


ympound and 


o clock in the rnoot 


filed into the 


grave savages 
the w 


tch doctor. One of them carried a richl 


stool 1 the end of a thong, which was } 
Mukeku, headman of the 
men of 


Simba. 


rank; ct, wa 
His companions were 
them M’'Kuni, the father of 
at them half malevolently, made no 
tinued to mutter spells over his little fire 

**Oh, muoiin,”’ said Mukeku, after formal greet 
prepared and waiting. 


also consequence, 
Shimbo glanced 
greeting, and 
ing, “our 


young men are They have been 
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hand are cattle All is r ly. Immediate tne ‘ ‘ t feet y 
‘ Nothing lacks but yourself, o| nuo e the time.” clods of ear it the he me r g here ere ‘ 

} Shimbo muttered and st ed the fire, without, fe tne tr g to surro t i Ihe t t ephed t ‘ 
{ i present, making ar direct re He none too well missiles of s r ect hea ! ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
\ : pleased This was pul dut) inpa He knew his sior As the a ‘ ‘ ed tot g pe i 

power; he could quite well send these people away. They aforesaid clods, it w be seen that the weight of artiller At the ¢ : 
| stood in awe of him. But eventually the job must be done. was with the defense n fact, a unum fruit would not ue 
He spread out ashes, made mysterious patter? with the yield muct n effe ‘ i baseba ihe « oO ‘ t ‘ Nn 
rh end of a stick, pretended to consult then Wal rs were we elte Sir 1 caught ‘ ie VW , r 
The omens are ght tor two days hence ne roaked ol the he na nea ! ‘ ] il s1se { i ‘ 
. ungraciously, and buried his nose in his robe bump as big ‘ \ ‘ hrew simed . } - ; 
, he rib t i < i Neve ‘ he , 4 va 
4 mt gave no sign ol i but pressed or ! y lor he new ‘ ‘ 
youths ready for the initiation ceremonies that the old en there 1 vere watching st cou fy \ . 
a, son of M’Kuni, a young man of perhaps Indeed, after the attack was finished and the candidates 
eighteen years. His preparation had begun two weeks panting from their exertions and considerably the worse Vv 
vefore. In company with his fellow candidates he had for wear, stood before them, old Shimbo, muttering and W! THIN two da ereaf er 
\ haunted the stream beds the dong the bits ol forest, wagying his head, danced torward and touched Ma ngo La eye the para wt | ‘ it ‘ 
where small birds were most abundant At these he had on the shoulder “Weal” he declared; and the elders vere haughty and arrogar i ‘ 
not painstaki th blunt-headed rows until he had repeated ulter hur Wea! nothing tod \ 
accumulated e1 igh 
ot the t st nwt 
himself a headdr } 
The vere ned ‘ 
' ndrical ind \\ 
hung to a fillet, so 
that they dangled 
r muct he iD 
pearance Ol cork- | 
rew curis ‘ a’ 
hen he assumed a ‘ 
Kins ind talked 
nr ter usly bout : ol 
n the brush ou le } 
tne ige com- 
pound, relig ob , Men 1 
serving innumerable ( ‘ 
prohibitior ind i ‘ 
hibitior eschewing t 
‘ entatiousi all hi 
fellow being ind \\ 
feeling for the first 
iene his life of de 
cided mportances ( 
He slept in a hut set 
date ind he ate only 
certain pre ibed ) 
10d OF nited quan- 
tit l has been 
on tor two eeks 
All had beer read 
tor the last ten da 
Simba and |} m- 
panior vere getting 
decidedly over- “You Know My Peopie; You Know the Hearts of Men, Oh, Kingozi. What I Could Not Say You Can Say Weilt"’ 
trained 
True to his promise, however, old Shimbo, dressed and By tl word, which meat yward, the ndicated that I 
1agination and | ry their sharp eye id seen Maong hrink, even evé x 1 str I 
ght fror e of the And Maong i y ‘ ‘ 
ng, was ! t I | IY he i t the | 

\ A re ed he } He |} ed, and ist f ‘ 

; like t t ic f I { 

1 Afte ut the iter l yl t ‘ the t ida 1 

1o I 1 re I ite i t t be la ! . ‘ I 
"i P Irse . , ed e foreg i Before erf ‘ 
f hin i ! f fa ce e, pe i} et ‘ 
: ‘ , ; i ~ ‘ , ‘ 
eet long ‘ ‘ dia He ‘ i t ‘ é 
} out fro he ind before W ‘ ! e fe ‘ 
ot? le he 1 t ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the back of ‘ the dle ‘ ‘ ‘ eA I 

, ting, as it were He é - Phe 

J exam ed ‘ ‘ t) 

' lhe half ‘ } rhe ‘ ti 

; assembled in a group; then threw them, with the arr . fully; “and the other mar! an arr ; he 

J on the thatched roof and passed withir Shimbo stood He went on gut g at the gnificance of the hiero ! 

y in the doorway, an awesome figure. “*‘ By the magic of this givpl mar \ te 1 attentive At last Simba |! it ' 

: day,” he announced in a solemr voice, “always shall you correlated ‘ etal { re b \ 

shoot straight at your game and at your enemies.” or stor It came it prett we thout t many lhe lke 
With that he left them and scuttled back to his private marks left unexplained and with a fai herence of it the long 
practice, which he felt had been sadly interrupted. Simba own. Therefore Simba wa nsidered to have | ed thi l 
and his friends sat in the semidarkness of the hut in a_ test, even though his ideas might not accurately f A tepped a 
silence that lasted all day and all night ntentior gazelle f 
The following morning Shimbo reap f the othe ere But ' e} ‘ 
agall outside the village walls. Or are carcer thar iraye therelore here i yreater Continued on Page 41 
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; system did when it started in a systematic way a dozen are exempt from all taxation, including the in« 
THE SATURDA y or more years ago. Congress was not only indifferent but Though the Government does not specifically 
hostile. Numberless wiseacres said it could not be done, them it assumes a pretty complete moral responsibility 
EVENING POST because any reform worth while must include centraliza- them. 
’ tion of banking power and the public was inalterably The land banks have an aggregate capital of nine million 
opposed to a central banking institution. dollars, of which eight million eight hundred thousand was 
Yet it was done. True, some supposed prejudice was cir- subscribed by the Treasury. The farm loans, therefore, 
cumvented by calling the central institution twelve banks are made virtually with Government money, by Govern- 
instead of one. Yet essentially it was done. It stands now ment boards, and the bonds are marketed 1 r Govern- 
as one of the most unequivocal, indisputable gains that the ment auspices. 
country has made through legislative action in this century. At present the Government charges farmers five per cent 
Those who worked in laying the foundations deserve a for the money. In some districts this is not much below 
credit they have never received. But leaving that aside, prevailing rates. In other districts it is only fifty or sixty 
it is an inspiring proof that needed reforms can be achieved per cent of previous rates. On the whole the system 
by untiring effort, in spite of a very formidable mass of fers an obvious advantage upon farmers who borrow 
political indifference and prejudice. land mortgage. No doubt the Government’s reason 


conferring this advantage is it the public's 


“ i Depreciated Germany agriculture is so decidedly superior to its inte re t 
F O U N D E D A‘ D a I 72 8 occupations that it can afford to accord agricuilt 
— Denmark and Switzerland are the three tional treatment. 
neutral countries with which Germany can trade by The advantage consists of Government initi 
land and with which, no doubt, it has the freest trade rela- starting and managing the business, the capital fi 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY tions. From them it draws important supplies. is supplied by the Government; of virtu : 


But German money in these countries is worth about guaranty of the bonds; and of exempting then 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE half what it was before the war. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


To Say nothing of en- taxation. Whether on the whole the benefits will 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A hanced prices for goods, Germany must now pay down two so considerable an innovation in Government poli 

marks to get what it formerly obtained for one. be answered more confident! reafter Meantin 

GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, EDITOR The handicap is so important that some German jour- is a ceriain advantage to farmers who borrow on n 
nals are advocating a large exportation of gold to redress and an attractive new investment 

nm $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers the exchange balance. But Germany, with no exports and 
ibsertption $1.75 the Year. Single Copies, Five Cents no credit in the world’s chief money markets, has no mean Mobilizing the Sea 

of increasing its gold stock. Circulating notes of the 

teichsbank—to say nothing of other forms of paper cur- [TPTVHE Journal of Commerce 

rency—have risen to nine billion marks against seven all signs fail the day is 


or Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscrip 


ttances to be Made by lnternational Postal Money Order 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 4, 1917 - ‘ 
billions a year ago and less than six billions two years ago, vessel on the seven seas will 


while the bank's gold stock has changed but little. Nat- governments of the Allied nation 
urally under such circumstances financiers are loath to British, French and Italian me 
Peace and Patriotism deplete the gold stock. ; virtually in the hands of gover 
For immediate war purposes all this is of secondary im- recently intimated that all ship 
opine acute men believe that patriotism is an insuper- portance. It means only that whatever Germany buy would soon be commandeered 
b 


‘ \ 


ng peace among nations. Itistruethat abroad costs more. A country can fight strenuously wii 
been mostly cultivated in an invidious depreciated currency and with no gold reserve at all There remain the neutral Holl: 

practical effect being to keep men in a suspicious, Yet itisasign of the strain upon the country’s resources. the most important maritime examp! 
ilent frame of mind toward other nations. Obviously, Every depreciation of the mark adds to the difficulties of new plenary power over exports f: 


Government. 


that sort of patriotism would operate rehabilitation after the war. Germany must start that as well as over the coaling and docking « 
the bearings. much below the level of competing nations. touches our shores, the American Governn 
rationally attached to a country with- This heavy discount on German money signifies to England and France, can exercise a very 
on their shoulders in respect of every Germans who can understand it the depreciated state of over that shipping. Holland, for example, 
President Wilson’s war papers, for the empire. upon certain American foodstufl Our Gov 
tind that invidious, truculent patriot- They dec idedly don’t like it—and in frequent explosions name the conditions on which it ma 
ression is “‘Germany above every of wrath charge it up to devilish, though quite inscrutable, The Allies and the United Stat: 
machinations of English and American bankers. the sea and dictate terms for all 
istory of every modern state indicates sufficiently important to be taker 
| adapt itself to almost any political The Play at Peking will do this exactly a 
rement, Formerly the Englishman's saying, for rly e 
elf exclusively to England, the F SURVIVAL is the test of fitness, then Chinese civili- one side of the sc: 
and, and for love of country they were zation and the Chinese nation are the fittest ever known, denburg’s army is so man) 
ach other's throats. Now the patriot for they have survived much longer than any other of | diers. Real neutrality is practical 
equally to Great Britain. The Amer which there is a record. They were there four thousand The Kaiser said ‘Our future | 
vatriotically suspicious and jealous of years ago and have stood virtually intact ever since German merchant marine took 
They have survived in defiance of the accepted rules for until Germany make ace 
irs ago the Southerner’s patriotism urviving, for they have always been grossly incompetent defeat the Allied na 
North, and the Northerner’s hatred in the arts of war and politics. Being conquered has been much interstellar space. 
e is now no difference in the patriotic their specialty. Time and again warlike races have over- 
to the United States. run the country, subjugated it and seized the government For the President 
that patriotism may be extensively In contact with Chinese civilization the rulers have deger 
d England—each formerly the special erated until the government reached the last imaginabl fpr vedkpe pars is engaged in a war the durat 
otie malevolence re fighting tages of inefficiency and corruption r} tory has been fices of which no one can foresee I 
repeated from hoar ist down to our ¢« da Through tions point to a long war and to enor 
ubmerged when men’s emotion it all the Chinese nation has remained as virile : ver, The country is ready for that 
emotion of patriotism, for which absorbing the conquerors until they became ¢ 3 How effectual its sacrifice 
rood and life But self-interest the procession ol conqueror who have held don n over treasur I spent to 
otion The interest of civilized China nothing but some mostly meaningle ! eS 1 fully depends in a large degre 
» obvious and crucial that it may remain. Since the executive who ‘ 
ufficient loyalty to a political Meantime, by excelling in the arts of war and politics, from office, no President of the ited Sts as had t 


likely to achieve that end, even Greece, Rome, the Franks, Spain—to mention only some confidence of the peopl 1a higher deg 


1 deep-rooted sentimental preference best-known example have overshadowed a considerable than Woodrow Wilson now has it. When they 
ry. part of the world and faded again to not} ing or to com- ) and their mone it is to him they look 


parative insignificance, Sut they hi: 10 particular confidenc 
One Decided Gain The political history of China has been only a sort political organization that he happen 
play, staged at the capital, upon which the vast nat al merely one ol two machines for 
borrowed two billion dollars audience has looked with a shrug of the shoulders. They votes and office 
disturbance in the money mar ire trying to stage another act now. But if the experience Che country deeply feel 
or a he country’s production and dis of forty centuries counts for anything we may be sure that, xploited for money profits, 
r payments that were made on whatever they do at Peking and whatever foreign intrigue ot be exploited for partisar 
ar footed up a biliion dollar comes to, the Chinese nation will remain intact and uphold A great stroke of patrioti 
Iments on the Liberty Loan, anational civilization that is in many ways among the most President If, when the n 
ts, and so on. Many admirable yet ¢ volved b en, ul f way, he will reorga 
ayment have unsettled the artisan divi n by calling 
ee Se Sotenen tees ee A New Investment preys —nadhermnly gaye 
commercial fabric. tion of Congress, he will quic! 
, if it had fallen upon the old HE Federal Farm Loan bonds are now on the market. give it the inspiration of firm faith 
decentralized reserves and very The Treasury Department calculates that at least a write himself so high in its regard th 


tal 


ave been almost unbearable. The hundred million dollars of them will be issued within a_ poral office will look tawdry beside | 
vith ease, year. The ultimate issue may be several billions. It will not be a pleasant task fe 
mportant movement of a political t may be expected that these bonds will find immediate there are consideration iat imme: 
upon political action that looked popularity with investors. The first offerings net about kindly man’s reluctance 

gitation for reform of the | ing four and a quarter per cent to the investor, and the bonds feelings. 
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X¥XV (Continued 
that this was the mo- 
end of it all; but I saw 
ip from her conference 
forward did 


houlder of her 


she 


aid in 
be 


1 fallen my amazement 

sie went on ina 

ating the lace 

pray of diamond 
was marryi 
three reaso 

Anyone 

see that must 
ing him, 

None of the 

Mrs. Broken- 

to show it for 

, lather The rest of 


Adare like brutes, I 


tested, though 
f audible. 
nice t er, He was 
t aw it. I was 
| brought her 
No nice 
ked her to marry 
And then, 
ng a living 
Hlugt contradicted, 
hand 
ae.” he admitted 
father, hadn't 
Teaeiet» ” 


it I 


forget it. 


when he 


hould 


eem to think 
you Here we are, 
married, and you 
live years 


that 


we were 
it’s time some of 
Mildred’ 


say what I 


, and 
me to 

t shock having 
lordly 


threw an infusion of 


nething of h 


ufficiently. When 
r children don’t 
We're } erfect 
rever you like. 
tand ourselves 
itatlacks some 
and 


vher s 
e belong to us, 
are.””’ 
“Brava, 


than we 
ved again: 
oO ed you had the pluck . 


tention to the other 


on of pluck; it’ 
tice after a while gets 

tter chance of 
and you 
when it comes to 


sone 


ad a be 
inanyone,; 
he’s the genuine 
ation all except 
*s handsome 
He took a step 
Rossiter from a 
de of 


other 
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“It’s true, Howard; it’s true! Please 
believe it!’’ said Mrs. Brokenshire. 

Ethel went on in her easy way: 

“If Alix Adare has made any mistake 
it's been in ignoring her own wishes— I may 
say, her own heart—in order to be true 
to us. The Lord knows can't have 
respected us much, or failed to see that, 
judged by her standards, we’re as common 
as grass when you compare it to orchid 
But, because she is an orchid, she couldn't 
do anything but want to give us back better 
than she had ever got from us; and so Ps 

“Oh, no; it wasn’t that!” I tried to 
inte rpose. 

**It’s no dishonor to her not to be in love 
with Hugh,” she pursued evenly. 
may have thought she was, once; but what 
girl hasn’t thought she was in love a dozer 
’ A fine day in April will make any 
one think it’s summer already; but wher 
June comes they know the difference It 
was April when Hugh asked her; and now 
I'll confess for her. She is ir 


she 


“She 


times: 


it’s June 
love with 

** Please!" I broke in. 

She gave me another surprise, 

“Do run and get me my fan, 
by Mildred. There’s a love!” 

| had to do her bidding. The pic ture of 
the room stamped itself on my brain, though 
I didn’t think of it at the time. It seemed 
rather empty. Jack had retired to 
window, where he was smoking a cigarette; 
Pauline was at another, looking out at the 
moonlight on the water. Mrs. Billing sat 
enthroned in the middle, taking a subordi- 
nate place for once. Mrs. Brokenshire was 
on the sofa by the wall. The murmur of 
Ethel’s voice, but no words, reached me as 
l stooped beside Mildred’s couch to pie in up 
the fan. 

The invalid took my hand. Her voice 
had the deep low murmur of the sea. 

**You must forgive my father.” 

“I do,” L was able tosay. “‘I—I like him. 
In spite of everything ey 

** And as for my brother, you'll remember 
what we agreed upon once—that, where we 
can't give all, our first consideration must 
be the value of what we withhold.” 

I thanked her and went back with the 
fan. As I passed Mrs, Billing she snapped 
at me, with the enigmatic words: 

**You're a puss!” 

When I drew near to the group by the 
fireplace, Mrs. Rossiter was saying to Hugh: 

“And as for her marrying you for your 
money —well, you're crazy! I suppose she 
likes money as well as anybody else; but 
she would have married you to be loyal. 
She would have married you two months ago 
if father had been willing; and if you'd 
been willing you could now have been in 
England or F together, trying to do 
some good, If a woman marries one man 
when she’s in love with another the right or 
the wrong depends on her motives. Who 
knows but what I may have done it myself? 
I don’t say I haven’t. And so 3 

But I had taken off the ring on my way 
across the room. Having returned the fan 
to Ethel, I went up to Hugh, who 
looked round at me over his 
shoulder. 


It’s over 


one 


ance, 
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By BASIL KING 


RALEIGH 


“Hugh darling,” I said very softly, “I 
feel that I ought to give you back this.” 

He put out his hand me« 
thinking of what I was 
seeing what it he drew 
quickly and the ring dropped on tl 
I can hear it still, rolling with a litth 
among the fire 

In making my curtsy to Mr. Broker 
I raised m) t 
me . 
of submissior 
must 
dethroned 


tilling, who mere 


HENRY 


hanica 
bout to off 


wa back hi 


o his face. It seemed 
After all her years 


rebellion 


eyes 
curiously tricke 


“i 


> ; 
Rossiter’s 
have made him feel like an 


autocrat 
my curtsy to Mrs. 
stared at me 
and Paul 


lL repeated 
through 
her lorgnette to Jack 


no notice, who perhap 


| 
Broken 


hire, 
heap 


took 
me to Mrs 
little 
who raised her long wl and. 
In the hall outside Cissic 
and came toward me 
‘You must look after Hugh,” I 
her breathlessly as I sped o1 my 
She did I} 
he ard he r saying 


**No, Hugh, no! 
POSTSCRIPT 


n the daw n of i May 


tefore me es 


who \ 
rose-colored ana 


Boscobel 
Said 


irried down the 


She wants to go alone 


AM writing mort 
191% a sickle 
white beacl four or five miles in curve. 
Beyond that is the Atlantic, a mirror of 
leaden gray. Woods and fields bank them- 
selves inland; here a dewy pasture, there a 
stretch of plowed earth recently and 
harrowed; elsewhere a grove of fir or maple, 
or a From a little wooden 
house on the other s f » crescent of 
white sand a pillar of going 
straight up into the windle 

woods round me the birds, which have only 
just arrived from Florida, from the West 
Indies, from Brazil, are chirruping sleepily. 
They will doze again presently, to awake 
with the into the chorus of full 
song. Halifax lies some ten or twelve miles 
to the westward. This house is my uncle's 
summer which he has lent to 
my husband and me for the latter’s after- 
cure, 

I am used to being up at this hour, or at 
any hour, owing to my experience in nurs- 
ing. As a matter of fact, | am 
the beginning of day, feari st my hus- 
band may need me he next room. 
If he stirs I can hear him. In this room my 
baby is slee ping 
not the bassinet ; dreams; 
the white enamelec ; noram I wear- 
ing a delicate lace pe It is all muct 
more beautiful than that, because it is as it 
is. My baby’s name is John Howard Bro- 
kenshire horten it 
to Broke, which, 1 
pronounce Brook 

You will see 
this name; but for 
to the night 
dear Hugh Broken- 
and fled. It 


a 


ing 


some 


sow! 
hazel copse 


pale smoke 1 


SUNTISE 


residence, 


restless with 


bassinet, s 


nor is this 


Strangways, though we 


n the English fashion, we 
wanted to call him by 


why I 
1 must 


hark back 
wher 


me now, that night; but a dream still 
vivid enough to recall. 

On escaping Hugh and making my way 
downstairs I was lucky enough to find 
Thomas, my rosebud footman knight. 
Poor lad! The judgment trumpet was 
sounding for him, as for Franz Ferdinand 
and sop! ie Chotek, and the 1 of us He 
went back to England shortly after that 
and was killed the ar at the Darda 
fut there | the t 


with 


nelles. 
tanding 


party. 


momer 


ter 


the Rossiter 


“Thomas, motor,” I said hur 
‘Be quick! I’m going home alone, 
and you must come with me. I’ve thing 
for you to do. Mr. Jack Brokenshire will 
bring Mrs. Rossiter.” 

On the way I explained my program to 
him through the window. I had 
called suddet ly to New York. There was a 

lic] ould 

top at Providence at two. I thought ther 

was one from Ne wport to Providence about 
twelve-thirty, and it 

eleven. If there 


take it; if 


riedly. 
1 


bee! 


train from Boston to that city which w 


was now 


was such 
wasn't, 
up to Providence, 


here was still time. I 


there 
t run me 
should de 
long enough to pack a 
I was making of him and the chau 
well as of the vehicle, I sl 
ponsible to my hosts. 
Both the 
friends, there was no que ni 
ithority I fell back, theretore 
ths of the limousine with the first sense 
relief I had had since the day I accepted 
itionwith Mrs. Rossit Somethir 
seemed to roll off I realized all at 
that I had never, during the whole of 
r free from that necessit 
steps which one must ha 
rope. Now it wa 
wished that the 


suitcase. 
use 
ould 
men being my 


; 


my po er. 


me 


two vears, beet 
picking my 
' 


walk t 


a tight 
i I could have 
along Ochre Point Avenue 


ing or 
cious 
had beer 
times as long. 
For Hugh I had no feeling of compur 
sful to be free. ¢ Sl€ 
I knew, would make up 
I had failed to give, would giv 


it once that wh 


t Was so bil 
to hin 
and ] 
Let me sa) en, a lew 
r, the man Lady Janet Boscobel 
was engaged to had also been killed at the 
Front, and her parents had begged C 
to go home, Hug! 
journey. It was the beginning of an 
which I think is in sight, of a healing which 
no one wishes so eagerly as I. 

For the last two years Cissie has 
mothering Belgian children somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Poperinghe, and 
Hugh has been in the American Ambulance 
Corps be fore Verdun That was ( 
work, made easier perhaps by some 
retained of me. When he has a 


leave—so Ethel Rossiter writes 


her escort ) 


was 


been 


issie’s 
recol- 
lection he 
few days’ 
me—he spends it at Goldborough Castle or 
Strath-na-Cloid. I ran across Cissie when 
for a time I was helping in first } 
not far behind the lines at Neuve C} 

I had been taking care of her brother 
Rowan—Lord Ovingdean, he calls himself 
now, hesitating to follow } 


apelle 


Continued on Page 27 
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The Strength of 
The Republic 


The rubber used in Republic 
Tires is tremendously strong. 


It is made so by the Prodium 
Process. 


A strip of it one and a half 
inches square will support a 
weight of more than three tons. 


This tensile strength expresses 
itself in the tires in toughness. 


Republic Tires last longer, and 
they are amazingly responsive 
and “lively.” 


They wear down as evenly as a 
piece of steel. 


They are practically immune to 
road cutting and chipping. 


Public knowledge of these facts 
is becoming widely spread. 


The result is a largely increased 
demand for Republic Tires. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 


Republic Staggard Tread 
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The lires that Stand Out 


In the light of tire competition, United 


States Tires, all five types, stand out 
supreme. 

Industrial competition bares all weak- 
nesses to the bone—and competition has 
shown the mastership of United States 
Tires. 

By every test of use they have demon- 
strated their supremacy in that quality 
which keeps tire maintenance down to a 
minimum —low mileage cost. 


Facts have proved this. 
For, in competition with every other 
make of tire, United States Tires have 


‘Nobby Chain 
‘Royal Cord’ 


‘l sco’ ‘Plain 


outstripped their competitors in the real 
test of any product—sales increases. 

Motorists who used United States Tires 
last year are continuing to use them this 
year—and will use them in the years to 
come, 

Thousands upon thousands of motor- 
ists who never used United States Tires 
before, are now, for the first time, satis- 
fied tire users. 


The net of the matter is this—that 
United States Tires are showing such 
tremendous sales increases that even we, 


“<< Ynited States Tires 
Are Good Tires 





who know how GOOD we make the tires, 
are amazed, 

—sales increases that are far in excess 
of the gigantic increase in the number of 
automobiles during the past year, 

—sales increases that are the motoring 
public’s final answer to the tire manu- 
facturers of the world. 


For motorists would not buy, and con- 
tinue to buy, United States Tires, in 
competition with all the other makes, 
unless United States Tires were giving 
supreme tire service. 


United States Tubes 
and Tire Accessories 
Have Ali the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that 
\lake United States 
Tires Supren 
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Lord Leatherhead, and using one of his 
father’s other secondary titles—and she 
had come to see him. I hadn't supposed till 
then that we were such friends. We talked 
and talked and talked, and still would have 
gone on talking. I can understand what 
she sees in Hugh, though I could never feel 
it for him with her intensity. I hope her 
devotion will be rewarded soon, and I think 
it will. 

I had a premonition of this as I drove 
along Ochre Point Avenue that night. It 
helped me to the joy of liberty, to lightness 
of heart. As I threw the things into my 
suitcase I could have sung. Séraphine, who 
was up, waiting for her mistress, being also 
my friend, promised to finish my packing 
after I had gone; so that Mrs. Rossiter 
would have nothing to do but send my 
boxes after me. It couldn't have been half 
an hour after my arrival at the house be- 
fore | was ready to drive away again. 

1 was in the downstairs hall, going out to 
the motor, when a great black form ap- 
peared in the doorway. My knees shook 
under me; my happiness came down like a 
shot bird. Mr. Brokenshire advanced and 
stood under the many-colored Oriental hall 
lantern. I clung for support to the pilaster 
that finished the balustrade of the stairway. 

There was gentleness in his voice, in 
spite of its whiplash abruptness. 

“Where are you going?” 

I could hardly reply, my heart pounded 
with such fright. 

“To—to New York, sir.” 

“What for?” 

““Be-because,” I faltered. “‘I want to 
to get away.” 

“Why do you want to get away?” 

‘For—for every reason.” 

“But suppose I don’t want you to go?’ 

“I should still have to be gone.” 

He said in a hoarse whisper: 

“T want you to stay—and 
Hugh.” 

| clasped my hands. 

“Oh, but how can I?” 

“He’s willing to forget what you've 
said— what my daughter Ethel has said; 
and I'm willing to forget it too.” 

“Do you mean as to my being in love 
with someone else? But I am.” 

“Not more than you were at the begin- 
ning of the evening. You were willing to 
marry him then.” 

“But he didn’t know then what he’s 
had to learn since. I hoped to have kept 
it from him always. I may have been 
wrong—I suppose I was; but I had nothing 
but good motives.” 

There was a strange drop in his voice as 
he said: 

**T know you hadn't.” 

I couldn't help taking a step nearer him. 

“Oh, do you? Then I’m so glad. I 
thought ™ 

He turned slightly away from me, to- 
ward a huge ugly fish in a glass case, which 
Mr. Rossiter believed to be a proof of his 
sportsmanship and an ornament to the hall. 

“I’ve had great trials,”’ he said after a 
pause 3” 





and marry 


“great trials! 

“I know,” I agreed softly. 

He walked toward the fish and seemed to 
be studying it. 

“They’ve—they’ve— broken me down.’ 

“Oh, don’t say that, sir!”’ 

“It’s true.”’” His finger outlined the 
fish’s skeleton from head to tail. “‘The 
things I said to-night ” He seemed 
hung up there. He traced the fish’s skele- 
ton back from tail to head. ‘‘ Have we been 
unkind to you?” he demanded suddenly, 
wheeling round in my direction. 

I thought it best to speak quite truth- 
fully 

‘Not unkind, sir— exactly.” 

‘But what? What did Ethel mean? She 
said we'd been brutes to you. Is that 
true?” 


**No, sir; 


not in my sense. I haven't felt 
it 

He tapped his foot, with the old imper- 
iousness. “‘Then— what?” 

We were so near the fundamentals that 
again I felt I ought to give him nothing but 
the facts. 

“I suppose Mrs. Rossiter meant that 
sometimes I should have been glad of a 
little more sympathy, and always of more 
courtesy.”” I added: “From you, sir, I 
shouldn't have asked for more than cour- 
tesy.”’ 

Though only his profile was toward me 
and the hall was dim, I could see that his 
face was twitching. “‘And—and didn’t you 
get it?” 

“Do you think I did?” 


THE SATURDAY 


“I never thought anything about it.” 

“Exactly; but anyone in my 
does. Even if we could do without courtesy 
between equals—and I don’t think we 
can—from the higher to the lower 
you to me, for instance 
I don't remember that I ever complained 
of it, however. Mrs Rossiter must have 
seen it for herself.” 

“T didn’t want you to marry Hugh,” he 
began again, after a long pause; “but I'd 
given in aboutit. I shouldn't have minded 
it so much if—if my wife " 

He broke off with a distressful, choking 
sound in the throat, and a twist 


position 


from 


it's indispensable. 


ng of the 


head, as if he couldn't get his breath. That 
passed and he began once more: 

“I’ve had great trials ae 
wife! . . . And then the burden of this 
war. . . . They think—they think I 
don’t care anything aboutit; but—but 
just to make money. . I've always 





been misjudged : . They've put me 
down as hard and proud, when : 

‘I could have liked you, sir,” 
rupted boldly “T told you so once; al dit 
offended you. But I’ve never been able to 
help it. I’ve always felt that there was 
something big and fine in you—if you'd 
only set it free.” 

His reply to this was to turn away from 
his contemplation of the fish and say: 

“Why don’t you come back?” 

I was sure it was best to be firm 

‘“*Because I can’t, sir. The episode is—is 
over. I'm sorry; and yet I’m glad. What 
I'm doing is right. I suppose everything 
has been right—-even what happened be 
tween me and Hugh. I don’t think it 
will do him any harm—Cissie Boscobel is 
there—and it’s done me good. It’s been a 
wonderful experience; but it’s over. It 
would be a mistake for me to go back 
now—a mistake for all of us. Please let 
me go, sir; and just remember of me that 
I'm—l'm—grateful.”’ 

He regarded me quietly and—if I may 
say so—curiously. There was something in 
his look, something broken, something de- 
feated, something, at long last, kind, that 
made me want to cry. 

was crying inwardly when he turned 
about, without another word, and walked 
toward the door. 

It must have been the impulse to say a 
silent good-by to him that sent me slowly 
down the hall, though I was scarcely aware 
of moving. He had gone out into the dark, 
and I was under the Oriental lamp, when 
he suddenly reappeared, coming in my di- 
rection rapidly. I would have leaped back 
if I hadn’t refused to show fear. As it was, 
I stood still. I was only conscious of an 
overwhelming pity, terror and amazement 
as he seized me and kissed me hotly on the 
brow. Then he was gone. 

But it was that kiss which made all the 
difference in my afterthought of him. It 
was a confession on his part, too, and a bit 
of self-revelation. Behind it lay a nature 
of vast, splendid qualities—strong, noble, 
dominating, meant to be used for good—all 
ruined by self-love. Of the Brokenshire 
family, of whom I am so fond and to whom 
I owe so much, he was the one toward whom, 
by some blind, spontaneous, subconscious 
sympathy of my own, I have been most 
urgently attracted. If his soul was twisted 
by passions as his face became twisted by 
them too—well, who is there among us of 
whom something of the sort may not be 
said; and yet God has patience with us all. 

Howard Brokenshire and I were fos 
and we fought; but we fought as sor v 
thousands, so many millions, have fought 
in the short time since that day; we fought 
as those who, when the veils are suddenly 
stripped away, when they are helpless on 
the battlefield after the battle, or on hospital 
cots lined side by side, recognize each other 
as men and brethren. And so, when my 
baby was born I called him after him. | 
wanted the name as a symbol—not only to 
myself but to the Brokenshire family—that 
there was no bitterness in my heart. 

At present let mesay that, though pained, 
I was scarcely surprised to read in the New 
York papers on the following afternoon that 
Mr. J. Howard Brokenshire, the eminent 
financier, had, on the previous evening, 
been taken with a paralytic seizure while 
in his motor on the way from his daughter's 
house to his own. He 
carried indoors, but he had lost the power 
of speech. The doctors indicated overwork 
in connection with foreign affairs as the 
predisposing cause. 

From Mrs. Rossiter I heard, as each suc- 
cessive shock overtook him. Very pitifully 
the giant was laid low. Very tenderly—so 








was conscious when 
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Ethel has written me— Mrs. Brokenshir 
had watched over hin and yet, I suppose 
with a terrible tragic expectation 
which no one but myself, and per 
haps Stacy Grainger, can have shared wit! 
her Howard Brokenshire died on that 
early morning when his country went to war 
I stayed in New York just lor g enoug! 
to receive my boxes from Newport. On 
getting out of the train at Halifax Larry 
Strangways received me in his arms 


And this time I saw no little dining room 


in her 


heart, 


with myself seating the guests; I saw no 
bassinet and no baby l saw othing but 
hin I knew nothing but him. He was all 
to me It was the difference 

And not the least of my surprise when 


I came to find out, was the fact that it was 
Jim Rossiter who had sent him there—Jim 
Rossiter, whom I had rather despised as a 


selfish, cat 


beyond 


medicinal waters 


like person, withnotmuchthought 
, ills and 
That was true of hin 
and yet he took the trouble to get into 
touch with Stacy Grainger—as a I 

shire only by affinity 
use his influence at Washingtor 
to get Larry Strangways a week's leave from 


‘ridin’ and racin’,”” and 


sroker 
he could do it—to 


and Ottawa 


Princess Patricia’s Regiment to wat 
overmy movements 1 New York and kr 
the train I should take—and wire to Larry 
Strangways the hour of my arrival. When 
I think of it I grow maudlin at the thought 
of the good there is in eve r) 

We were married within the week at the 
old church which was once a center for Loy 
alist refugees from New England, beneat! 
which some of them lie buried, and where | 
was baptized. When my husband returned 
to Valcartier I went to be near him—to 
Quebec. After he sailed for England I, too, 
sailed, and met him there. I kept near him 
in England, taking such nursing training 
as I could while he trained in other ways 
I was not many miles away from him when, 
in the spring of the next year, he was badly 
cut up at Bois Grenier, near Neuve Chapelle 

He was one of the two or three Cana- 
dians to hold a listening post halfway be- 
tween the hostile lines, where they could 
hear the slightest movement of the enemy 
and signal back. A Maxim swept the dug 
out at intervals, and now and then a shell 
burst nearthem. My husband was wounded 
in a leg and his right arm was shattered 

When I was permitted to see him at 
Amiens the arm had been taken off, and the 
doctors were doing what they could to save 
the leg. Fortunately they have succeeded; 
and now he walks with no more than a no- 
ticeable limp. He is a captain in Princess 
Patricia’s Regiment and a D.S. O 

Later he was taken to the American 
Women’s Hospital, at Paignton, in Devon- 
shire, and there again I had the joy of being 
near him. I couldn't take care of him 
I had not the skill, and perhaps my nerve 
would have failed me— but I worked in the 
kitchen and was sometimes allowed to take 
him his food and feed him. I think the 
hope, the expectation, of my doing this was 
what brought him out of the profound si- 
lence into which he was plunged when he 
arrived. 

That was the only sign of mental suf 
fering I ever saw in him. For the physical 
suffering he never seemed to care. But 
something deep and far-off, and beyond 
the he y ond of self-cons« 
have been reached by what he had seen and 
heard and done It was said of Lazaru 








t 


iousness, seemed ti 


after his recall to life by Christ, that he 
never poke of what he had experienced i 
those four days; and I| can say as much of 
my husbané 
When his mind reverts to the months ir 
France and Flanders he rrows dumb. He 
grows dumb and | spirit moves away 
from me It moves away from me and 
from everything that is of this world. It 
long scenes past speech, past under 
nding, past Imagining He is Lazar 
ck in the world, but with secrets in hi 





keeping which no one may learn but those 







who have learned them where he did 

When he came to Paignton he was far re 
moved from us; but little by little he re 
approached I heiped to restore him: ar 
then, when the baby was born, the returr 
to earth was quickened 

To have my baby I went over to Tor 
qua) where I had six quiet ontented 
weeks in a room overlooking the peacocl 
blue waters of r Ba th the kind] 
roof that sheltered my husband in the di 
tance. When I had recovered I went to a 


cottage at Paignton, where, when he left 
the hospital, he joined me. As the healing 
of the leg has been so slow, we have been lv 
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Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes 







That Were 
Bent by 
, Pointed 
Shoes 





Will Your Feet Let 
You “Do Your Bit”? 


N”! if you insist now 
1 wearing pointe 1, ““tast 


able” shoes! Because the 
bone-benders and foot-twister 
cause corns, bunions, flat fe t, 
ngfow uls, cramped toc 
callouses. They cause resect 
by if su c t I i 


eve walk of tt 
Stop wea g toot t 
“6 hoe t i (set ti 
Educator health-ha I " 
t are re I 
believe é ‘ tee “ 
ne t I 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
Shoes aren't | t 
they're stamped FDUCATOR or 
the « Look for that k wh 
buying. It's your guarantee of the 
correct, orthopae E.dueat 
shape and of Educatorlong-wear 
le r 


** Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet 
sa nte t tree woklet on 
he feet. Write for it today 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. — 
14 High Se Boston, Mass 


Wahers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for Men and Mayfairs for Women 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE ® 
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To INSURE MOTORING SAFETY AND LESSEN THEIR OWN RISKS 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, The Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company and The Automobile 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., print on 
their automobile policies the vital suggestion to use 
Tire Chains when driving on wet or slippery roads. 


After their long and vast experience in handling au- 
tomobile accident claims, these insurance companies 
inform their policy holders that TireChains are the only 
really dependable device for the prevention of skid- 
ding. Could you imagine a stronger endorsement! 


Weed Tire Chains are sold by dealers everywhere for all sizes 
of tires with their hundred and more ‘‘fancy tread designs.’”’ 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Complete Chain Line — all types, all sizes, all finishes — from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


VW Largest Chain Manufacturers in. the World. v 
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Conctuded from Page 27 
the iovely Devon cou try ever since, tli, a 
few weeks ago, the British Government 
allowed us to cross on the ship that bro 


the British Commissioners to Washing 





I have just been in to look at hi 








sound asleep, lying on his left side, the 
erlet sagging slightly at the shoulder where 
the right arm is gone. He is getting accu 
tomed to using his left hand, but not ray 
div. Meantime he my other } . 
in a Wwa\ I love to have | in ber ‘ 
t him In proport ! he needs me ‘ 
bond is closer 





used to flas ke a sword betweer 
never there any more When he sn 

1 long, slow smile that come tr far 
away — perhaps from life as it was before 
the war. It is a sweet smile, a brave one 
one infinite toucl! Kg ind it pierces me 





to the heart 


He didn’t have to forfeit | Amer! 





























































citizenship in becoming e of the gl e Drag fig g i ¢ I r P | ¢ R 
Princess Pats. They were glad to have hin it | ean t g ea 

any terms. He is an American and I an ‘ é ill the « ‘ ‘ a 
one I thought I became me without tee tort i! ( & 4 
ing any difference. It seemed to me I had rhere good 1 « ‘ ‘ I if / 
been born one, just as I had been born a On both sides doubtless « ‘ N : , 
subject of the dea i Queen. But on the way and the new true é ‘ 
night of our landing in Halifax it his ow? ature ‘ to be 
band came yed the Star- 1 f 1 think mo f the e Kingd f He 
Banner bef nele 10 al t France, and the nse ‘ 
into the firs 1a shed s en n hu e, and ( xg i A M ere is saff ilsating int 
— ' to the United States, it 1s be — eee en ee eke T= wingfooting when 

Through everything else 1 had bee the countries | know be I i ! ac it peal i pea t 5. 
held; but at the st nthe rry, I should be hopeless, were | great ¢ nopy that has hardly a you think you re tired 

nad all it in ied } F yA ‘ elieve that. above | “ishe ay ‘ touched wit} g 
a om on ¢ ;' i ala ool add hetved and lust and erins And the great gray oce resnondins See how Wingfoots he Ip , 
band stood to listen to the cheering of t that is abomination, the ff <s ost here, a hint ol g there you start. You'll find 
friends, in his khaki with the empt Pe VE reathing on every nation ol i i tealing westwa from wavelet : - 
and the fine, stirring, noble air was playe When it is all over, and we ha egun t ivele tealing a ever stealing that miles are only half 
ral 1 yes, a5 V s mir wer vet ve igain, tnere W t 4 grea Re 1 1 T re near, a V le ide! " 
ag ee ag f at —~— i po ‘ wher i! e. nwa i I me Mighty Or t vas . as long on ( 00d yeal 
I was allowed to relieve the night nurse ar It will be what the i r g stralg t f Eve me, | W ingtoot Heels 
sit beside him at Paignton. He wokeinthe table New Birth. The sword be he : 

1} . y ij ot } tant ¢ . hare ‘ F'v¢ ‘ 
aaC RE “Site aalbe tuandin-aanie te 3 “Nation sh ft u I : mad hm Aga Good year planned these 
set to bring with him out ot nst tion, neither shall the ' E t | think of Mildred Broker heels for your comfort 

! wi I pernat ne i ay il m t 
wt at past fer hin his So, in this tray light, g ‘ Life " 1 impulse rking in walking Patented 

Ah, ' pe ha : a ent rectiying pow air-cups and lively rub 

“You know the Stars and Stripes were at my Bible ury f 

Bois Grenier.’ ng the ecoms ese d Tue Ent ber give that buoyant 
lift which eases every 
THE MAJOR, D. O step. 

Ves Yy 9 Jo ° 

Continaed from Page i¢ And the long wear built 
} ll the wav t rd os rT ’ ? " : st the : fe — : 
ones, Aa eee way te a oe Se allt ieee oe vee : : = in, too, makes you doubly 
dies expounded the theory of the nibli ( irned and look« I ex ed 
shot out of grass, pausing only to spat an pected an outbu is ‘ ‘ Ihe 0 g Britons are holding a glad vou insisted on 
other perfect ball down the course boy was evidently trying to kee} a lodge of sorrow,”’ said Waddles, who was a : : 

It was here that Cyril left the wood ir **T didn’t hit it,” said he at lengt! " high spirits What's the betting on the Goody ear W ingtoot 
his bag and took out a cleek. He wanted wil ard. i heard an odd king noise als to-mort ks 3 } leels. You never knew 
distance and he needed direction, our third behind me. It was the Major, attempting I'll back the Major,” spoke up Ja; 
hole calling for a well-placed tee shot; but to remain calm. Gilmar if y promise not to talk the a rubber heel to last so 
he sliced just enough to put him squ “Of course you didn’t hit it!”’ agreed t off his ba 
behind the largest tree on the entire cours Waddles. *‘ You took a hatful of turf; and Another dumb player, eh?” asked ong. 

I was sure you'd do that,” said Waddles you know don’t you?” Waddles, grinning ’ . . 
sympathetically. “It’s really a wooden- Cyril groaned and plunged into the ra Never opened his mouth to me but ones 
lub shot, and when you took your iron I vine : the entire way round inswered Jay | , 
new you were afraid of it. Changing clubs Why follow the harrowing details 1 And what did he say then? a ‘ te sexs Y 
is always a sign of weakness, don’t you closely? With the Major as chief mourns As near as I reca replied Ja he te yr ego rics 
think so?” and Waddles holding sympathet t i‘ Dormie! od rie clita = 

Cyril mumbled something and started mortems on all his bad shots, ‘ I Il hate a i an’t talk!" ex : $yas 
down the path, and at this point the old a complete collapse. | could have beat: 1imed Wadd == 
Major, who had been lingering in the bax him—anyone ild have beate H 1 ist hat irself,”” | g Winatoot ly elton o 
ground, swung in behind | with his firs as a matter of fact he beat t H g gested, ar was forced to dodge a ma - ¢ » folie os > Soh 

of advice found his we es never let ups : te 
ir hair or dear 0 ne ior an insta i nis flow ol Just the ime persiste J P und rey ’ P 
bleated ep yi or Whatever onversatio y as elg take eM end if ’ we 
happens, don’t get bor’s phor essant. Iw et irn " 

Cyril grunted b t say anything dered that ¢ contained himself A ] ‘ ! et that Wad ‘ 
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“Got you!” snapped Waddles. 

He would have taken the honor, too, if 
the Major had not beaten him to it. The 
old fellow ambled out on the tee, helped 
himself to a pinch of sand, patted it 
down carefully, adjusted his ball, and hit a 
screamer dead on the pin, with just enough 
hook to make it run well. Then he stepped 
back, clapped his hands to his waist and 
cackled—actually cackled like a hen. 

“Do you know,” said he, addressing 
Waddles—‘“‘I believe I’ve burst my belt! 
Yes, I’m quite certain I have; but don’t 
fear, old chap. I shan’t be indecent. I 
have braces on. Ho, ho, ho!” 

Waddles paused with his mouth open. 
At first I thought he was going to say some- 
thing, but evidently nothing occurred to 
him, so he teed his ball and took his stance. 

“It was an old one,”’ said the Major. 
“T’ve worn it for ages. Given me by 
Freddy Fitzpatrick. Queer chap, Fitz. . . . 
You don’t mind my babbling a little, do 
you? Dare say I’m a bit nervous.” 

“Oh, not in the least,”” grunted Waddles, 
addressing his ball. He hit his usual drive, 
with the usual result, but his ball was at 
least forty yards short of the Major’s. 

“Very fortunate, sir!’’ bleated the Major, 
following Waddles from the tee. “Blest 
if I see how you do it! Your form—you 
don’t mind criticism, old chap?—your 
form is wretchedly bad. Atrocious! Your 
swing is cramped, your stance is awkward, 
yet somehow you manage to get over the 
bunkers. Extraordinary, I call it. Some 
day you shal] teach me the stroke if you 
will, eh?” 

Waddles didn’t say a word. He tucked 
his chin down into his collar and made 
tracks for his ball, but there was a puzzled 
look in his eyes. He didn’t seem to know 
what to make of this sudden flood of con- 
versation. The Major was with him every 
step of the way, blatting about his friend 
Fitzpatrick. 

“He had a stroke like yours, old Fitz. 
Frightfully crippled up with rheumatism, 
poor chap! Abominable golfer! No form, 
no swing, but the devil’s own luck. . . . 
I say, what club shall you use next? I 
should take a cleek, but you don’t carry 
one, I’ve noticed. Too bad. Very useful 
club, but it calls for a full, clean swing. 
You'd boggle a cleek horribly. »_* 
You're taking a brassy? Quite right, old 
chap, quiteright. I should, too, if I couldn't 
depend on my irons.” 

Waddles waved the Major aside, and 
pulled off his shot; but it seemed to me 
that he hurried the least little bit. Perhaps 
he was expecting another outburst of lan- 
guage. His ball stopped ten yards short of 
the putting green. 

“Ah!” said the Major. “‘ You stabbed 
at that one, dear boy. Old Fitz stabbed 
his second shots too. Nervousness, I dare 
say; but you haven’t the look of a man 
with nerves. Rather beefy for that, I should 
think. Tight match, and all. Too much 
food, perhaps. Never can tell, eh? Old 
Fitz was a gross feeder too. . . . Now 
I’m going to take an iron, and if you don’t 
mind I wish you’d stand behind me and tell 
me how to shorten my swing a bit. I'm in- 
clined to play an iron too strong. _— 
A little farther over, if you please. I don't 
want you where I can see you, old chap, but 
I shan’t mind your talking.” 

The Major pulled his midiron out of the 
bag and Waddles obliged with a steady 
stream of advice, not one item of which was 
heeded: 

“Advance that left foot a little, and 
don’t drop your shoulder so much! Come 
back a bit slower, keep your eye on the 
ball, start your swing higher up ——-”’ 

At this point the blade of the midiron 
connected with the ball and sent it sailing 
straight for the pin—a beautiful shot, and 
clean as a whistle. A white speck bounded 
on the green and rolled past the hole. 

‘You see?” cried the Major. “Too 
trong oh, much too strong!” 

“You're up there for a putt!” snorted 
Waddles. “‘What did you expect—at this 
distance?” 

“With your assistance,”’ continued the 
Major, ignoring Waddles’ sarcasm, “I shall 
shorten my swing. You've the shortest 
swing I’ve ever seen. Shorter than poor old 
Fitz’s. I’m sorry about that belt, but I 
shan’t be indecent. I have braces on—sus- 
penders, I believe you call them.” He 
squinted at his ball as he advanced. “‘Too 
strong. Never mind. I dare say I shall hole 
the putt. . You're taking a mashie 
next? Tricky shot—very, especially on a 
fast green.” 
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Waddles composed himself with a visible 
effort and really achieved a very fine ap- 
proach shot. The ball had the perfect line 
to the hole, but was three feet short of the 
cup. 

“* Never up, never in!” cackled the Major, 
and proceeded to sink a three—a nasty, 
twisting twelve-footer, and downhill at 
that. There was a patter of applause from 
the gallery, started by Gilman and Cyril. 
The Major marched to the second tee, bab- 
bling continually: 

“| owe you an apology. Never had a 
three there before. Never shall again. 
Stroke under par, isn’t it? Not at all bad 
for a beginning. Better luck next time. 
Wish I hadn’t broken this belt. Puts me 
off my shots.” 

“What do you mean—better luck next 
time?”’ demanded Waddles, but got no re- 
sponse. The Major had switched to his 
friend Fitzpatrick, and was chirping about 
rheumatism and gout and heaven knows 
what all. He stopped talking just long 
enough to peel off another tremendous 
drive, and if he had taken the ball in his 
hand and carried it out on the course he 
couldn’t have selected a better spot from 
which to play his second. 

It was on this tee that Waddles tried to 
hand the Major’s stuff back to him, proba- 
bly figuring that he could stand as much 
conversation as his opponent, and last 
longer at the repartee. He began to tell the 
story of the Scotch golfer and his collie dog, 
which is one of the best things he does, but 
I noticed that when it came time for him to 
drive he grunted as he hit the ball, and 
when Waddles grunts it is a sign that he is 
calling up the reserves. He got the same 
old shot and the same old run, and would 
have finished the same old story, but the 
Major horned in with a long-winded rem- 
iniscence of his own, and the collie was lost 
in the shuffle. Another animal was lost 
too—a goat belonging to Waddles. He 
spoke sharply to his opponent before play- 
ing his second, and then sliced a spoon shot 
deep into the rough. 

“Ah, too bad!” chirruped the Major. 
“‘And the grass is quite deep over there, 
isn’t it? Now I shall use the midiron again, 
and you shall watch and tell me about 
my swing—that is, if you don’t mind, old 
chap.” 

Waddles didn’t mind. He told the Major 
enough things to rattle a wooden Indian, 
and just as the club had started to descend 
he raised his voice sharply. It would have 
made me miss the ball entirely, but it 
seemed to have no effect on the Major, who 
did not even flinch but lined one out to the 
green. 

Waddles wandered off into the rough, 
mumbling to his caddie. His third shot was 
a remarkable one. He tore the ball out of 
the thick grass, raised it high in the air and 
put it on the green, six feet from the cup. 
The Major then laid his third shot stone- 
dead for a four. Waddles still had a diffi- 
cult putt to halve the hole, but while he was 
studying the roll of the green the Major 
spoke up. 

“I shan’t ask you to putt that,” said he. 
**I concede you a four.” 

Waddles stared at him with eyes that 
fairly bulged 

**You— what?” 
this putt?” 

The Major nodded and walked off the 
green. Waddles looked first at his ball, 
then at the cup, and then at the crowd of 
spectetors. At last he picked up and fol- 
lowed, and a whisper ran through the gal- 
lery. The general impression prevailed that 
conceding a six-foot putt at the outset of 
an important match wes nothing short of 
emotional insanity. 

Of course since he had been offered a 
four on the hole Waddles could do nothing 
but accept it gracefully—and begin won- 
dering why on earth his opponent had been 
so generous. I dare any golfer to put him- 
self in Waddles’ place and arrive at a con- 
clusion soothing to the nerves and the 
temper. The most natural inference was 
that the Major held him cheaply, pitied 
him, did not fear his game. 

I thought this was what the old fellow 
was getting at, but it was not until they 
reached the third putting green that I be- 
gan to appreciate the depth of the Major’s 
cunning and the diabolical cleverness of 
his golfing strategy. 

Waddles had a two-foot putt to halve 
the third hole—a straight, simple tap over a 
perfectly flat surface—the sort of putt that 
he can make with his eyes shut, ninety-nine 
times out of the hundred. The Major had 
already holed his four, and I knew by the 


said he, You give me 
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careless manner in which Waddles stepped 
up to his ball that he expected the Major to 
concede the putt. It was natural for him to 
expect it, since he had already been given a 
difficult six-footer. 

Waddles stood there, waggling his putter 
behind the ball and waiting for the Major 
to say the word, but the word did not come 
This seemed to irritate Waddles. He looked 
at the Major, and his expression said, plain 
as print, “You don’t really insist on my 
making this dinky little putt?” It was all 
wasted, for the Major was regarding him 
with a fishy stare—looking clear through 
him in fact. The expectant light faded out 
of Waddles’ eyes. He shrugged his shoul 
ders and gave his attention to the shot, ex 
amining every inch of the line to the cup 
It seemed to be a straight putt, but was it 
Waddles took his lower lip in his teeth and 
tapped the ball very gently. It ran off to 
the left, missing the cup by at least three 
inches. 

“Aha!” chuckled the Major. “You 
thought I would give you that one too, eh? 
Old Fitz used to say, ‘Give a man a hard 
putt and he’ll miss an easy one. After that 
he'll never be sure of anything.’ Extraor- 
dinary how often it happens just that way 
Seems to have an unsettling effect on the 
nerves, Tricky beggar, Fitz. Won the 
Duffers’ Cup at Bombay by conceding a 
twenty-foot putt on the sixteenth green 
Opponent went all to little pieces. Fin 
ished one down, with a fifteen on the last 
hole. Queer game, golf!" 

“Yes,”’ said Waddles, breathing hard, 
*“‘and a lot of queer people play it. Your 
honor, sir.”’ 

The Major smacked out another long 
one, but Waddles, boiling inside and 
scarcely able to see the ball, topped his tee 
shot and bounded into the bunker. 

“You see what it does,” said the Major. 
“You were still thinking about that putt. 
The effect on the nerves - 

“Oh, cut it out!" growled Waddles. 
“Play the game right if you're going to 
play it at all! Your mouth is the best club 
in your bag!” 

The Major did not resent this in the 
least; paid no attention in fact. He tod- 
dled away, blatting intermittently about 
his friend Fitz, and Waddles knocked half 
the sand out of the bunker before he finally 
emerged, spitting gravel and adjectives. 
Sore was no name for it! He lost the hole, 
of course, making him three down 

The rest of the contest was interesting, 
but only from a psychological point of 
view. Evidently considering that he had a 
safe lead the Major cut out the conversa- 


tion and the horseplay and settled down to | 


par golf. There was no lack of talk, how 
ever, for Waddles erupted constantly. 
Braced by the thought that he was annoy- 
ing his opponent by these verbal outbursts, 
he managed to halve four holes in a row, 
but on the ninth green he missed another 
short putt. In the explosion that followed 


he blew off his safety valve completely, and 
the rest of the match degenerated into a 
riotous procession, so far as noise was cor 
cerned, 


The thing I could not understand was 
that the Major held on the even tenor of his 
way, unruffled and serene as a June morn 
ing. The louder Waddles talked the better 
the old fellow seemed to like it Never 
once did he seem disturbed: never once did 
he hesitate on a shot. With calm, mechan 
ical precisior he proceeded to go through 
Waddles like a cold breeze, and the latter 
was so busy thinking up things to say that 
he flubbed disgracefully, and was beaten on 
the th rteenth green, seven and five 

Well, Waddles may have his faults, but 
losing ungracefully is not one of them. He 
will fight you to the very last ditch, but 
once the battle is over he declares peace 
immediately. He walked up to the Major 
and held out his hand. He grinned, too, 
though I imagine it hurt his face to do it 

“You're all right, Major!” said he. 


“You're immense! You licked me and you 
made me like it. If I had your nerve 
if I could concentrate on my shots and not 
let anything bother m« 

Someone behind me laughed. It w Jay 
Gilman. 

“It has been a pleasure, dear chap,” said 
the Major. “‘A pleasure, I assure you!” 


Several of us had dinner at the club that 
night, Jay offering to give the party be- 
cause of the money he had won from Wad 
dies. When the coffee came or America’s 
representative in the finals attempted to 
explain his defeat 

Concluded on Page 33 
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Parents Welcome These New Savings 
On Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 





The Goodyear Blue Streak plan of making and 
selling better bicycle tires cheaper pleases everyone 
boys and girls as well as their mothers and fathers. 


Economical buying is always sensible when the 
article bought does not sacrifice quality through 
the saving. And especially so today, when all 
America is practicing thrift. 


The money saveGd by buying Goodyear Blue 
Streak Bicycle Tires at $3.25 each will come in very 
handy with prices of everything so high. 

Why should any rider pay more when, for $6.50 


he may own a pair of Goodyear Blue Streaks 
which in quality will match many other tires at 


$10.00 per pair? And Blue Streaks are usually bet- 
ter than tires selling at the same price. 


Goodyear gives you these savings by making 
only one tire—standard quality, always the same. 
This cuts factory costs. Then Goodyear saves 
you more money by selling direct to the Good- 
year dealer in your town. That cuts out the 
needless handling—profits that are added to other 
tires you might buy. 


Make these savings yourself. You are entitled 
to them. See the Goodyear dealer in your town. 
Or write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for his address. 








g 


IYS and girls who ride on Goodyear 
Blae Streak Bicycle Tires do not go to 
Dad so often for tire money. 





Durabie Tires Mean More Miles 





Goodyear Blue Streaks are built for 
maximum wear They are rugged and 
strong. Tough treads give them extra 
long life. Two reinforcing, under-tread 
strips guard against punctures. And the 
two-ply tire body is of stout, enduring 
fabric. Goodyear Blue Streak wear will 
be a glad surprise to vou 





Pedaling Is Easy On Lively Tires 





There's no grinding eg-work on Good- 
year Blue Streaks. These tires are made 
springy and active with light, pliant fab- 
ric. The two-ply tire body is laid in lively 
rubber Your legs will thank you when 
you change from heavy, clumsy tires to 
these lively, resilient Goodyear Blue 
Streaks 


COD YEA 
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\- 
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ND fathers are pleased. For carefal 
buying is one of the first lessons of 
good business. 





No-Side-Slips on These Non-Skids 





Speed up, if you wish, on your Good- 
year Blue Streaks. You needn't fear 
side-slipping any more, because the Good- 
year non-skid tread takes care of that 
Tough blocks of rugged rubber bite their 
sharp edges together and carry you safely 
Press your thumb on the Blue Streak 
tread. Feel the ‘‘bite."’ 





Smart Looks Help Your Wheel 





Then you have handsome appearance, 
too. Goodyear makes your Blue Streaks 
smart-looking to match the fine quality 
within You can point proudly to your 
fine new Blue Streaks anywhere you go 


——_ 
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A variation of this is called by the British 
aviators the Immermann Turn, because 
they first saw it practiced by that great 
German champion. The machine is started 
whirling downward in this manner for a few 
turns, and is then righted to shoot away on 
another course. Nose Diving, which de- 
scribes itself, was considered fatal. 
Within the past twenty-four hours I have 
seen a machine go down fora thousand feet, 
nose first, and then straighten out to a 
course parallel to the ground 

A maneuver known among the French as 
the Dead Leaf is very useful when the avi- 
ator wants to make a hesitating opponent 
think he has been hit and is falling out of 
control. The name describes it; the ma- 
chine falls whirling and bobbing exactly as 
a leaf falls from the tree in autumn. This 
maneuver is most effective and convincing 
when it is performed with the machine up- 
side down. 

Again, what I may call the Side Loop 
it is hard to rernember all the slang of the 
aviators, especially when one has heard it 
in three languages—is very effective when 
one is trying to escape pursuit. The aviator 
starts to loop the loop, but at the instant 
when he is upside down he shoots away, 
running for a few moments with his head 
toward the ground. Of course this abruptly 
changes his direction; he goes away on a 
course exactly opposite to the one he and 
his opponent were traveling. 
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Acrobatic Engagements 


If any reader still believes that these are 
merely fancy stunts, and not part of the 
day’s work for the air fighters, let him listen 
to some of the air-service reports, of which 
dozens are filed daily at the headquarters 
of the army. I choose by preference the 
British, because their language is ours and 
because the British aviators have often a 
pretty trick of condensed expression. Of 
course the slang of the craft is a language 
by itself; but I shall try to explain it as I 
go along. Here, for instance, is an extract 
aie a report of a gene tn fight written on 
the night of the battle by a participant: 

“Lieutenant L. dived on H A [hostile air- 
craft) nearest to him and got in fifty rounds 
from Lewis gun at forty yards’ range. HA 
went down in a spin for two thousand feet 
and then flattened out [traveled on a hori- 
zontal course|; when Lieutenant L. again 
dived on H A’s tail, getting good bursts 
into H A at fifty yards’ range when H A 
went down. Another H A got on to the tail 
of Lieutenant L.’s machine while the latter 
was changing drums, and Lieutenant L. 
spun for one thousand feet, followed by 
H A. On flattening out, Lieutenant L. 
found H A directly above him, and used 
Lewis gun with such effect that H A went 
down out of control, and was seen to go 
down thus for three thousand feet by Lieu- 
tenant L. and Captain B.; but the light 
was too bad for either to see H A crash on 
reaching ground.” 

Some of the technical language in this 
report needs explanation. Getting on his 
‘tail”’ is the object of nearly every airman 
in a fight. The gun is fixed, and is pointed 
only by pointing the machine. If you can 
approach your man from above, and from 
the rear, you get him momentarily without 
defense. That is the most vulnerable 
of a fighting aéroplane. Next best is the 
position below 7 especially from his 
rear; you can send a burst of machine-gun 
bul at him be te he can turn to reply. 
Most of the maneuvering is to attain one or 
other of these positions. 

In this fight both Lieutenant L. and his 
German opponent were only applying the 
principles they had learned at the school of 
acrobatics. When Lieutenant L. dived and 
fired the first fifty rounds, he either missed 
or failed to strike a vital spot. His crafty 
opponent, caught in a bad position, “ played 
dead.”” He turned on the spin, which he had 
learned at school, in order to imitate the mo- 
tion of a scout machine that is falling out of 
control, and also to make himself a difficult 
target —another object of acrobatics. Had 
the Englishman hesitated, the German 
might either have got clean away or have got 
under him, in position to fire a machine 
gun at him without return. 

But Lieutenant L. took no such chance; 
he followed his opponent down, keeping 
such a position that he himself would be 
“on to his tail” when the enemy machine 
flattened out. When, a few moments later, 
the other German got on to the tail of 
Lieutenant L.—his attention being momen- 
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British flyer tried exactly the same ma- 
neuver. The German, in this case, was too 
slow in making up his mind; he followed 
down, but so late that, instead of being on 
to the tail of the Englishman when the 
latter righted himself, he merely exposed 
the under surface of his own machine toa 
fatal shot. 

Again, note this extract from the account 
of an indecisive fight: 

“Second Lieutenant B. attacked nearest 
H A scout, getting in a hundred rounds 
Vickers at fifty yards. H A went down ina 
spin, followed by Lieutenant B. in a very 
steep spiral for two thousand feet, when, 
owing to pace at which he was traveling, 
Lieutenant B. had to make a wider spiral. 
H A then flattened out and Lieutenant B. 
dived on him again. H A went right down 
to the ground in a steep dive, but appear red 
to flatten out and land under con trol; bu 
at once stopped, on landing 

Had either of the parties to this drawn 
battle neglected his acrobatics, the other 
would have brought him down instantly. 

I should say that in nearly two-thirds of 
these condensed, abbreviated romances, 
which tell the story of such fighting as the 
world never knew before, acrobatics are 
mentioned as a vital element in the strug- 
gle: “An H A then got on my tail and I 
disengaged by spinning.’’—“ He did a left- 
hand climbing turn anc 1 dis appeared under 
my wing in a nose dive. ‘I zoomed (thi 
means to make the machine rise abruptly 
and steeply to a horizontal position ar d 
when J had flattened out I was on his tail.” 
And so it goes, day after day, as the reports 
come in. 

From the the aviator must 
the Naturecraft of the air, which becomes 
extremely important when he begins to 
fight. Clouds are his friends or foes, the 
lordly sun an assistance or a danger, accord- 
ing as he conducts himself. In maneuvering 
to fight he always tries to get the sun at hi 
own back and into his opponent’s eyes. * 
saw several more H A’s to the south, 
me and in the sun,” said one report, as an 
explanation for not attacking. “I got the 
sun at my back,” said anothe 

Here is a passage from an account of a 
battle among the clouds that illustrates 
some technical points: 

“Our patrol was waiting round 
for bomb raid, when I saw about 
seven hostile scouts coming from north. I 
tried to attract attention of patrol by going 
in front and waving my wing tips. I 
turned round and made for the H A; but 
no one followed. The H A made for patrols, 
who were now above the bombing ma- 
chines]. One of them saw me and we went 
for each other end on. I fired hard, but 
did not hear him fire. I lost him [doubtless 
by running into a cloud, for the head of this 
record showed that it was a day of spotted 
clouds}, and the formation had disappeared 
in mist. Shortly afterward I saw five |bomb- 
ing machines} returning and four H A be- 
hind. I dived on of them. I heard 
another firing at me from above; he fired 
about a hundred rounds |doubtless this ma- 
chine was just coming on him out of the 
clouds]. I turned off and made westward.” 
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The Better Man Wins 


It is a work for trained trained, 
too, in the peculiar sight necessary to the 
higher air. Of course both sides paint their 
machines so as to disguise them, 
them blend with the sky and clouds 
must watch not only the horizon but a 
reaches of the air for that glint which 
betrays the rush of a hostile machine. When 
one of the star aviators is brought dowr 
his comrades, alwe iys eager to make ex 
for the hero, say “Probat ily he was caught 
napping just that once.’ 

A few days ago news of a fight which had 
occurred that morning in the air 
ported to an aérodrome I was visiting. At 
a height of seventeen thousand five hundred 
feet an allied scout plane, coming out of a 
mist, saw a German traveiing along just 
above him. The German evidently did not 
see his enemy, for when the allied mac! 
swooped up toward his vulnerable belly 
made no attempt to duck or change 
course; and so he went down in flames 
seventeen thousand five hundred feet! 

That would have seemed miraculous 
even a year and a half ago. At that time 
the observation machine was good for 
twenty thousand feet but the scout 
machine had sacrificed climbing power to 
speed and hardly ever ventured above ten 
thousand feet. An observation machine, 
pursued by an enemy scout, often saved 
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itself by rising to a height the enemy 
not attain; but now the scout 
the observation machine all 
and battles at this extreme 
common enough. 

In the history of every mechanical inven- 
tion the period comes when the limit of 
improvement seems to have been reached. 
It is not likely, for example, that the steam 
locomotive will be very much improved 
from this time on. And, though the aéro- 
plane is only about ten years old, three of 
those years bn been war years, when 
speed all their forces. And perhaps the 
limit of invention has been reached with the 
scout plane; it seems incredible that any 
machine can travel much faster or move 
much more nimbly than those now in use 

Just now, while the inventors and me- 
chanics of Europe are straining every nerve 
to produce the best and fastest machine 
still more attention is being paid to the 
improvement of the human material; for 
the aviator, after all, is the vital part of the 
combination, and a star man on 
can always beat a mediocre 
One of the 
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And this rule appl to avia- 
tion, which involves a set of faculties per- 
haps not quite natural to man and s¢ idom 
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The ideal aviator, according to one 
expert, needs somewhat the same quality 
as a good horse om in, with a sense of bal: ance 
in addition. The sweet pair of hands,’ 
considered by all riders, from cowboys to 
hunters, as the supreme quality of a horse- 
man, are as necessary in aviation as in 
equitation. He must be cool—the kind of 
man who grows cooler as the emergency 
grows greater. Of course he needs nerve in 
the absolute, and confidence— supreme con- 
fidence. The feeling that nothing can beat 
them in the air is half the battle with the 
great aviators. He must have good eye- 
sight to keep watch for the enemy in the 
waste places of the sky. He must have good 
nervous strength to stand the tension of 
battle flying 

As a matter of fact, the working hours of 
a fighting aviator at the Front are about 
those of a professional baseball player. 
After an hour he comes down worn out. 
When things are at their hottest certain 
crack squadrons work their men four or 
five hours a day; but this is compensated 
for by leave when the emergency is over. 

Finally he must have that sense, com- 
mon to all born athletes, and not to be 
cultivated, for doing what is to be done 
instantly, without hesitation or considera- 
tion of consequences. In no other game is 
success so dependent upon instantaneous 
decision; and the penalty of a losing score 
is almost always death. 

Aviation experts of three allied nations 
have remarked to me at different times that 
Americans ought to be good at aviation. 
Indeed, our squadrilla of fighting machines 
with the French has proved that. We are, 
to begin with, a nation of sportsmen. We 
have self-reliance; and, excitable as we 
sometimes are in small things, we tend to 
be cool in emergencies. Certainly we should 
not be behind the others—when we learn 
the game. 

The circle is taking another turn, and 
teamwork is being introduced into this 
business of protecting your own observa- 
tion machines at work and des stroying those 
of the enemy. The machines do not go out 
alone, but in patrols. They do not always 
content themselves with skimming in the 
vicinity of the observation planes to be 
ready in case the enemy approaches; they 
fly over his lines looking for him when he 
approaches. The squadrons even make 
rough battle maneuvers. 


Squadron Battle Tactics 


“The hostile formation opened up into 
pairs,” said one of those British reports 
from which I have quoted. The newspapers 
have long since recorded the deeds of the 
German “flying circus,"’ which the Amer- 
ican Corps with the French Army is always 
meeting on their Front. This consists of 
seven or eight machines, traveling together 
with the object of cutting off and bringing 
down single machines that have strayed 
from their flocks. 

Already the squadrons have developed 
rough battle tactics, wherein they play 
tricks—not as individuals, but as a body. 
An instance of this—a very daring and 
successful piece of work — happened last 
spring on the British Front. The British 
airmen had been trying to get a certain set 
of German military balloons. The common 
proceeding in this case is to swoop down 
from above—out of a cloud, if possible 
and pour flaming bullets into them. But 
the British introduced a variation. They 
sent their machines skimming across the 
lines, not more than twenty feet over the 
heads of the men in the trenches, who were 
too astonished to open an effective fire. 
Skimming on, “and being severe'y archied,” 
says one of the reports, the aviators made 
their attack from below and brought down 
the group of balloons. 

These are minor tactics. The grand 
tactics of the aviation game blend with 
those of the army. It is growing into an 
axiom of this war that in commencing an 
attack in force you must first put out the 
other fellow’s eye—extend your air power 
over his lines, so that you may know what 
he is doing while concealing your own 
movements from him. 

On the eve of the general attack a force 
of fighting planes goes out to bring down 
or chase away all the enemy’s observation 
machines; to burn all his captive balloons; 
to render the air over his lines safe for 
your own observation machines, which will 
mark for the batteries. When the barrage 
begins, the observation machines observe 
and correct the initial sighting shots all 
along the line of attack. Finally they 
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observe the barrage and report the areas 
where it seems thin or insufficient. Of late 
the aéroplanes — usually the scout machines 
this time—have done more. Skimming 
close to the ground during the action, they 
have often managed the advance of the 
infantry, signaling the position of enemy 
parties in adjacent shell pits or craters 

In opening the Battle of the Somme the 
British secured this initial advantage by 
sheer weight of numbers; they had been 
piling up machines and aviators for this 
very action. 

Though the work of the fighting aviator, 
the advance picket of modern battle, is 
strikingly and romantically individual, the 
whole air service is, as a matter of fact, part 
of a still greater machine. The scouting 
squadrons are interlocked with the obser- 
vation squadrons; the observation squad- 
rons with the artillery; and all with 
General Headquarters. The hangars that 
stretch from Belfort to Nieuport, along the 
rear fringes of the great line, are connected 
by a perfect though very complex system 
Each hangar, as a matter of fact, is in 
itself a kind of traveling circus. The ma- 
chine shops run on wheels and are driver 
by motors. 


Short-Lived Machines 


Motor camions stand ready at hand to 
convey the necessary apparatus; and the 
machines furnish their own transportation, 
for now and then it is necessary to move 
in a hurry. Especially is this true of the 
scouting squadrons. They must be as near 
the actual line as safety allows; for a hurry 
call to drive off enemy squadrons and to 
protect observation planes unexpectedly 
attacked by the Germans may come at any 
time, and they must be near the scene of 
action or they are useless. Again, the 
strategic plans of the General Staff ofter 
demand a sudden shift in the distributior 
of the air force. 

In this organization, and backing it up, 
are armies of men who never fly, but who 
are necessary to the success of the game 
Most necessary of all are the mechanics 
the very pick of their craft—of whom, I 
should guess, there are two or three to every 
aviator. 

The average life of a machine at the 
Front is only a few weeks—I might even 
say a few days. Those not dropped or shat- 
tered by enemy fire wear out with the 
terrific jarring of the powerful motor. As 
soon as they begin to show signs of wear 
and approaching breakdown they go bach 
to the shops to be overhauled or entirely 
rebuilt. For that reason there are usually 
two or three machines under repairs to 
every one flying. We do well to remember 
that fact especially—we Americans—when 
we think of equipping not only our new 
armies but those of our Allies. We must 
think not in terms of hundreds of machines, 
but thousands and tens of thousands 

Aéroplane construction is quite another 
matter, and one upon which I do not pro- 
fess to be thoroughly informed at present 
However, I have quoted the opinion of 
certain experts that the limit of mechanical 
perfection has about been reached, and that 
further development will be along the line 
of finding and training expert men. If this 
is true—and it is a thing for the experts to 
decide—we and our allies can institute a 
system of interchangeable parts. 

A standardized machine would have other 
advantages. It would make all aérial affairs 
run more sthoothly, for one thing. The rifles 
of an army are standardized, as a matter of 
course; but at present —and this is true of the 
Central Powers as well as the Allies—the air 
service might be compared to an infantry 
division whereof one battalion was equipped 
with Springfield rifles, another with Lee- 
Metfords, and another with Mausers. 

When we have our machines—and we 
are fools if we send our men up in anything 
inferior to the best European type—we 
should all listen with reserve to the inevi- 

table kicks. Airmen, like baseball players, 
are just courageous athletic boys. As such, 
they have notions; in fact, something about 
the scouring of the higher air seems to 
stimulate imagination 

Of course the best aviators in the world 
could do little in such machines as the 
Allies brought into the war, any more than 
Milburn, as has been said, could shine in a 
polo match if mounted on a broken-dowr 
cab horse. But at present, with no great 
difference in merit between the air equip- 
ment of the two sides, it is the individual 
merit of the men that turns the scale of 
victory. 
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DOUBLE KAY 
SALTED NUTS 


are kept by your grocer, druggist, 
or any place where candy is sold, 
this Triple Sanitary Display Case. 
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Vacation Days 


when all Nature smiles and the call of the water draws 
you to lake or river—why not join the happy boating 
crowd, with your family or friends? Enjoy those won 
derful days with an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 

on the stern of your old rowboat—or a rented one. 
“ Evinruding costs but little and pays a wonderful dividend 
in real pleasure and health. The Evinrude is portable, simple 
in construction and operation, always dependable. Evinrude 
Magnet o— Built-in Flywheel Type, Automatic Reverse, more 
speed and power in the new models 
Catalog and dealer's name on request, Special folder 
covers rowboats, canoes, and accessories. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
555 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Also manufactur ere Over 80,000 Sold 
ad5 HP Used by 25 


» Governments 





and Tenders 


D.stributors: 
New York 
Boston 
Portland, Ore 
San Francisco 
Montreal Que 
Victoria, B. C 
Toronto, Ont. 
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How Much Longer 
Will Neolin Soles Wear 
Than Leather Soles? 





T is impossible definitely to 
answer the question stated 
above. The differences in 

wearing conditions and in the 
varying qualities of leather 
soles are too oreat. 


The letters, however, printed 
below, from some of our Neolin 
friends, may give you an idea 
of how much superior to leather 
are the Nedlin Soles which 
are revolutionizing the nation’s 
sole-wear. 


Please note that these testi- 
monials are written by police- 
men, whose opinion on sole 
wear should be authoritative: 
His Most Satisfactory 
Soles—NedOlin Soles 


Gentlemen: 

‘*| wish to say that your NeGlin 
Soles are the most satisfactory 1 have 
ever worn, as after five months’ con- 
stant wear they are as good as new.”’ 

(Signed) Tuos. P. Russert, 
Capt. of Police, Denver, Colo. 


NeOdlin Soles Wear 
Twice as Long 


Gentlemen: 

‘lam a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department of the City 
of St. Louis; I want to write a few 
lines which any company ought to 
be proud of. I had a pair of your 
NeSdlin Soles put on a pair of shoes 
with which I do the worst walking 
any man can do. 

‘*‘T am going to say that I got twice 
the amount of wear out of these 
NeGlin Soles than any other sole 
that I have ever tried. 





**As I said before, I have some of 
the worst walking that any man in 
the world could have. From experi 
ence will say that any man who uses 
your soles will be pleased with them 
and will tind that I am speaking the 
truth. 

‘| have worn these every day for 
three months and will say they keep 
my feet dry and after a hard day’s 
walking I do not feel the tired walk- 
ing pains and aches as I did before | 
used your Nedlin Soles.’”’ 

(Signed) JosepH SCHAINKER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tread-Sure and Dry— 
Neolin Soles 


Gentlemen: 

“Since equipping my shoes with 
Nedlin Soles I have received excel 
lent service from them. When side- 
walks are wet I have no trouble in 
walking, as Nedlin Soles do not al- 
low you to slip. My feet are always 
dry. My shoes have been very com- 
fortable since putting on these soles 
and walking seems easier to me. | 
have nothing but what is good to say 
about Nedlin Soles.”’ 

(Signed) Arruur J. Smitru, 
Patrolman, 31 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Comfortable, Durable, 
“Dressy”—Nedlin Soles 


Gentlemen: 

‘| wish to state that your Nedlin 
Soles have given every satisfaction in 
so far as my experience of them is 
Thev are comfortable, 
In addition they 
give one sureness of foot under con- 
ditions where shoes not so equipped 
fail. I wore them recently on a trip 
into the mountains and found them 
to be a very great help in climbing 
over rocks and walking in sandy soil. 


concerned. 
durable and ‘dressy.’ 


‘*l believe other members of the 
Police Department who experimented 
with them have found them to be 
satisfactory in every way.”’ 


(Signed) R. M. Carrer, Capt. of 


Police, Police Headquarter 
Denver, Colo. 


Better Than Any Other 
Soles—Neolin Soles 


Gentlemen: 

“IT have found Nedlin Soles suit 
me much better than any other soles 
I have used on my shoes. My feet 
have always been dry since using 
them and they are a comfort to me 
in walking. They never let me slip 
when it is wet. I certainly recom 
mend Nedlin Soles.” 

(Signed) Joun A. McGituioray, 
Patrolman, Boston, Mass. 


a peo longer wear and 
As greater comfort are due to the 
fact that it is a scientific shoe-sole of 
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WHITE MAGIC 


From the top of each billow they looked 
across the broad shallow cup to the top of 
another. Far in the distance, above the 
atmosphere of the heat haze, they could see 
the pearly snow crest of Kilimanjaro ap- 
parently floating detached in mid-air, like 
a soap bubble. Other mountains peered 
over the edge of the world. A clean strong 
wind was blowing and the sun poured like 
a brimming flood; birds wheeled, uttering 
wild cries. 

Thus they marched steadily for half a 
day, all alone in the world save for the 
beasts and birds. Then, far to the left, 
they saw black antlike specks toiling up the 
Their path and that of the strangers 
slowly converged. It became evident that 
this was another war party bound for the 
same destination as themselves. And to 
the right they saw more warriors; and 
beyond them a fourth band. As they 
proceeded these companies became more 
numerous, until toward sundown the veldt 
seemed full of them, all moving slowly 
toward a common center, the point desig- 
nated by the messengers of Leyeye. 

The rendezvous was at the edge of the 
low plateau overlooking an immense plain. 
The women of the near-by villages had 
been busy for days erecting shelters of 
wattle daubed with mud. This, within a 
few hours, dried to the appearance of stone, 
lending a strange illusion of permanence to 
temporary habitations. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of these huts they had built, and cords 
of firewood were collected—a tremendous 
physical labor. And now, under the auto- 
cratic command of Leyeye, long files of 
women were converging from all points, bent 
double under loads of food. It was a nota- 
ble gathering. 

The company with which Simba marched 
The little fires were 
beginning to gleam, and the reflections 
shone red from a forest of spears planted 
upright in the ground. 


Vv 
-™ ) CONFERENCE on the following day 


came Colonel Falkeyne, in command of 
the British Expedition, together with his 
Among the 
latter was a man named Culbertson, on 
whose judgment and knowledge of the 


| country and its peoples Colonel Falkeyne 


placed great reliance. When the little force 
came in sight of the immense encampment 


| and the forest of spears twinkling in the 


sun, the officer whistled in half dismay. 

“But this is an army, Culbertson!” he 
cried. “I’d no idea they mustered so 
many!” 

“They would muster a good many more 
than that were they all here,” replied Cul- 
bertson carelessly. ‘I told you this was a 
powerful people.” 

“Are they fighters?” 

‘“‘Listen,” said Culbertson: ‘‘Some seven 
or eight years ago this particular section of 
the country was afflicted with a combina- 
tion of drought and cattle disease. The 
situation was really serious. Famine and 
the resultant pestilence would have carried 
off half the people in six months. But these 
people would not wait for that. They 
gathered their warriors—much as they are 
gathered now—and divide d them into two 
bands. They ‘chose up,’ just as boys 
‘choose up’ at a game. 

“Then they went out to a flat plain 
below the Nairobi River. The women and 
the remaining cattle occupied an adjacent 
hill—swarms of them, like flies on a tent 
In the flat below the warriors faced 

each other in two long Parallel lines. Ata 
signal, given by Leyeye, they set to it with 
spear and shield. They fought desperately, 

until Leyeye, who watched from a near-by 
knoll, gave them a signal to stop. Then 
they stopped immediately. The survivors 
took the women and cattle. Thus the mem- 
bers were sufficiently reduced so that famine 

was averted.” 

“By Jove! That was sporting!” cried 
the officer. “Are you certain it happened? 
Sounds lixe a native tale.’ 

“TI saw it,’’ replied Culbertson simply. 
“Tt was exactly as I describe. I visited the 
place two years later. The bones were a 
good deal scattered by hyenas, of course; 
but I could see a rough double line marked 
by the white skulls.” 

“Didn't they care for the dead?” 

“Not in this case. They pulled up and 
moved out, and have never been back 
since. But they'll fight!” 


(Continued from Page 21) 


said Colonel 
afe here with 


“Looks like a serious job,” 
Falkeyne gravely. “‘Are wes 
this little force?”’ 

“Reasonably. I know a protected place 
for a camp near water; and we must get 
hostages for good conduct. Old Leyeye and 
his elders are all right, but there’s a lot of 
inflammable material here.” 

Accordingly they pitched their camp ona 
high, narrow, rocky point extending out 
into the river. About a third of the 
tance down the cliff a trickle of water oozed. 
The situation was ideal for defense, as it 
could be approached only on a narrow front 
and from one side. Tents were erected; 
sentinels posted. 

The quiet little encampment was in 
marked contrast to the savage gathering of 
thousands over the way. There hundreds 
of fires gleamed; drums roared or beat in 
syncopated rhythm; silhouetted figures 
flashed back and forth before the blazes; 
shrill chants rose and died. 

The little group of officers, smoking 
silently before the largest tent, gazed across 
at this turmoil of activities rather anxiously. 
Between them and the distant fires the 
black figures of sentinels paced slowly back 
and forth. 

The nearer stillness was broken by the 
moan of a hyena. After an interval it was 
twice repeated. 

“Cheeky beggar!’"’ commented one of 
the younger officers. But Culbertson had 
raised his head and was listening. From the 
same quarter now came the quickly repeated 
call of the fever owl. 

**Cazi Moto!"’ summoned Culbertson. 

A small, black, wizened native, dressed 
in ragged garments, glided to his side. With 
him Culbertson conversed for a moment in 
low tones. Then the native disappeared 
into the darkness. Culbertson lighted an- 
other pipe and settled himself to wait. 
After an interval Cazi Moto reappeared to 
whisper something in his master’s ear. Cul- 
bertson nodded and rose. 

“Colonel Falkeyne, may I have a word 
with you?” he requested. 

He led the way to the cliff’s edge beyond 
the camp. There, in the darkness of 
great rock, the officer became aware of a 
mysterious figure standing. 

The dim light of the camp fires and the 
stars showed it to be a man of immense 
height. Colonel Falkeyne himself was but 
just under six feet; yet the stranger stood 
well above him. He was wrapped closely 
in a dark robe of tanned goatskins and 
apparently was denuded of all ornament. 
In his mien was great dignity. 

“This,” said Culbertson in a guarded 
voice, “is Leyeye himself. He has come 
incognito for a private conference. a must 
not be known that he has been her 

“But the sentinels!” cried Falkey 

Culbertson said a few words in a eal ige 
language. The tall figure chuckled and un- 
expectedly spoke in Swahili. 

“I came by your sentinel as one passes a 
blind man,” he said; ‘‘and I shall depart in 
the same manner.”” He turned to Culbert- 
son: “ Kingozi, let us go where we can talk 
in peace.” 

Culbertson, or Kingozi, 
hi is native name, considered. 

““We cannot do better than my tent,” he 
decided; ‘‘Cazi Moto shall hold all people 
at a distance.” 

The candle lantern in the tent disclosed 
the visitor as an old man, a fact that would 
never have been suspected from the erect- 
ness of his carriage. His face was seamed 
with many lines of craft and wisdom, deep- 

earved lines, and his eyes were tired He 
seated himself with dignity, and threw 
aside his robe to reveal his bronzed body 
with the loosened skin of the aged. When 
he spoke Falkeyne had again occasion to 
re mark the husky, rich timbre of his voice. 

“Tt is not the custom of Leyeye to run 
about at night,” he began, “like a common 
slave. When he travels his spears are as the 
leaves of the grass about him; and when he 
pays visits the drums ere as lions and the 
trumpets like the birds that wheel and cry.” 

“Leyeye is alwaysa great sultani, whether 
he comes alone or attended,” interjected 
Kingozi. 

The old man listened attentively; 
shifted his eyes to Colonel Falkeyne. 

“It is believing that this man is also a 
great sultani I hav re come to-night. I am 
glad I have come,” he said. 

He half turned on his seat, and at once 
the interview became a dialogue between 


dis- 


to call him by 


then 
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high potentates, with Kingozi only an in 
terested spectator. 

“My people are a mighty people,” he 
said. ‘‘My young men are trained to war 
Other nations raise crops of m'wembe and 
other things. Other nations trade back and 
forth; other nations live by hunting game 
That is well. But when they have harvested 
their m’wembe, and made their trades and 
killed their game, then my young men come 
with their bright spears and all these things 
are ours’. We know but two things: We 
keep herds; we make war.” He turned 
back to Culbertson. ‘“‘Do you, Kingozi, 
my brother, tell him in your tongue that 
what I say is true.” 

“He refers to the strength of his military 
caste,”” said Culbertson in English. “It 
comprises practically every male between 
about eighteen and thirty. They have a 
cert: ain knowledge of tactics and drill 
There’s no doubt they’ re more formidable 
than other nations. 

“What do you suppose the 
driving at—-swank?” asked the 

don’t think so. Give him his head.” 

Leyeye, seeing that the short colloquy 
was over, resumed his talk. 

““My people are afraid of nothing,” he 
went on. “They hunt the lion and they 
kill him with spears. They are not afraid of 
war. They are not afraid to die. They are 
not afraid of you or of your guns that kill 
like thunder.” 

The old man’s form had straightened and 
his eyes flashed. Receiving no comment or 
this challenge, he went on more calmly: 

“If I were to command them they would 
walk up to your guns to be killed one by 
one, and the last man of all would go as 
gladly as the first. Unless you understand 
this, it is useless to talk more.”’ 

‘I know the courage of your people,” 
said Falkeyne simply. 

Leyeye stared him in the 
moments. 

“Since that is so,” he resumed abrupt} 
“T can say freely what is in my heart. | 
have watched the war with the Wakamha. 
It was a good war. They killed many of 
your young men; and you killed many of 

The Wakamba fight well. But this 


old ( hap’ 
colonel 


eyes for some 


theirs. 
one thing I have noticed in that war: When 
a Wakamba was killed he was dead; but 
when cne of your young men was killed two 
more came to take his place. 

“And therefore I say to you, 
ni to another sul that if we 
war we shall kill very many, more 
even the Wakamba did, for we are 
nation than the Wakamba; but, 
will kill my young men. Why s 
fight? We desire pasture for cattl 
plains on which to roam; you wish only a 
road. Does one of these desires stand in 
the way of the other? Why 
each have his wish?” 

“But the man is a statesman!” cried 
Falkeyne to Culbertson. 

At the end of another half hour Leyeye 
rose to depart. 

“It is understood, then. 
must rest. The next 
shauri.”’ 

He offered Falkeyne the native sign of 
friendship—first a grasp with the palm, 
then a grasp of the thumb. 

“Cannot I give you escort?” 
keyne. 

Leyeye’s 
relaxed. 

*““My people must never know of this 
visit,” he said. ‘“‘I must again 
sentinel-—-and mine, which is 
cult.” 

He said three words to Culbertson in the 
strange language and the tent flaps fell be- 
hind him. 

“Old chap wants a private 
tion—with your permission,” 
Culbertson, and followed. 

At the edge of the cliff he overtook the 
tall figure of Leyeye. 

‘My brother, Kingozi,” said the latter, 
**my heart is glad that this bwana is a great 
leader and is willing to make peace without 
fighting. That is best for all peoples. But 
now comes the difficult part: My young 
men are hot and eager for war. My mind is 
troubled to control them.” 

“You suspect | that your command will 
not be sufficient?” asked Kingozi. 

The old ruler drew himself up. 

‘My command would be sufficient, as 
always,” he replied proudly. “‘ There would 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 
be no war. But my young men’s hearts will 
still be hot in their breasts. They will hover 
about, and one day wad will kill white 
men; and then it will be war.’ 
“What is your plan?” asked Kingozi. 
“The witch doctors of all the villages 


| must give the omens for peace.” 


“Will they not do so?” 
“They will do so if I command them— 


|} and pay them!” 


“Well?” 
“Here is the trouble: The most powerful 
witch doctor of all, the man with most magic 


| and knowledge, the man to whose door the 


track is worn deepest by the people, lives in 
the smallest village. This man secretly 


| hates me and will oppose anything but war. 
| His voice will hearten those who will make 


private raid and foray.” 

“Why does he hate you, oh, sultani?” 

‘Because he lives in the smallest village,” 
replied Leyeye neatly; ‘and I placed him 
there.” 

“‘T shall not ask the history of this; the 
thing is clear. And 1?” 

“You I would have come to my camps, 
and act between me and this man in the 
manner that seems best to you.” 

“Do I know him?” 

“You know my people; you know the 
hearts of men, oh, Kingozi. What I, the 
suitani, could not say to this witch doctor, 
you can say well.” 

“What words do I say to him?” 

“That is for you to decide.” 

“Tf I were to offer him the post of witch 
doctor at your own manyatta?” Kingozi 
suggested. 

“That could be arranged.” 

“But the man who is at present witch 
doctor — would he not make trouble, use 
his magic against you?” 

“That could be arranged,” repeated Ley- 
eye. “And, Kingozi, is it not just that the 
white man should pay the price of these 
things?’ *—if war is avoided?” 

‘It is just, oh, Leyeye!” cried Kingozi 
heartily. ‘And I shall see that it is done; 
but see you, for your part, that not too 
much is paid,” he warned. 

“Would I strengthen unduly the enemies 
of my house?”’ demanded Leyeye bitterly 
as he gathered his dark robe about him. 

“Colonel Falkeyne,” said Culbertson, 
I have unequivocally 


we shall call a treaty indemnity, for entering 
the country without opposition. And to- 
night I move over to the native camp. 
Don’t be alarmed if you do not hear from 
me to-morrow.” 

“All right,” agreed Falkeyne instantly. 
“Is it safe?” 


“Perfectly!” replied Culbertson; but he 


| knew it was not safe. 


vi 
HIMBO, the witch doctor, sat before the 
highly ornamented hut he had caused 
the warriors of his village to erect for him. 
In this great gathering were witch doctors 


| from many villages and cities of Leyeye'’s 


kingdom; and Shimbo was resolved that, 
even though he came from one of the 
outpost hamlets, he should not 
show to disadvantage. He sat humped over 
a little fire. This great gathering revived 
old memories and rubbed old sores. His 
mind cast back many years to the time 


| when, a young priest in an important post 


near the throne, his pride had induced him 
to put himself against the rising power of 
Leyeye. He had been broken badly and 
sent to the little village, where for thirty 
years he had lived in obscurity. 

Becoming aware of « presence, he looked 
up to see a white man standing before him. 
He recognized the white man perfectly as 
one who had, eight years ago, come to the 
village from the interior and had pictur- 
esquely paid his honga, or entrance tax, 
with the skin of a lion that had attacked 
the royal tax collector. The visitor, un- 
deterred by Shimbo’s cold greeting, at once 
sat down. 

** Jambo, oh, Shimbo, greatest of muoiins,”’ 
he said. ‘“* Your fame has sounded in my 
ears for a long time past; and now I have 
come to greet you in person.” 

Shimbo’s red eyes shifted; but he made 
no answer. The white man motioned to his 
wizened, wrinkled servant, who stood near. 
The latter handed his master a cup and a 


| canteen. 


Kingozi filled the cup with water. He 
passed his hand slowly across the surface 
and, lo! the clear liquid turned a deep pink, 
as always happens to water when perman- 
ganate crystals are dropped therein 


EVENING POST 


“Hah!” ejaculated Shimbo in surprise. 

“Would you learn that magic?” sug- 
gested Kingozi. ‘I will teach you.” 

“*N’gapi—how much?” grunted Shimbo, 
who should know the ways of magicians. 

“It is nothing—a gift of friendship,” dis- 
claimed the white man. “This is yours for 
the asking—a great magic; and, also, twenty 
fat cows and a piebald bull, and six cases of 
the white man’s tobacco, and enough brass 
wire to have paid an old-time honga.” 

Shimbo’s eyes glistened. This was great 
wealth. 

“N’gapi,” he repeated, however. 

“It is known,” said Kingozi, ‘that you 
are the greatest of all muoiins. The wisdom 
of all the others is as the light of the stars 
to the light of the sun. When one of these 
others raises his voice, men listen, and then 
inquire whether what they hear is wise and 
true. When Shimbo speaks, men say at 
once: ‘This is the truth; this is the best 
thing to do.’” 

“What is it you want?” insisted Shimbo, 
who was too old and experienced for il- 
lusions. 

“Peace,” said Kingozi, 
sultani’s argument. “The white man de- 
s'res a road; your people want pasture. 
One does not interfere with the other.” 

Shimbo lost interest. 

“Peace is in the hands of Leyeye,” he 
answered. 

““Leyeye wants peace. 

“Let him then declare it, 
Shimbo. 

“His people want war.” 

“It is for Leyeye to control his people, 
not for me.” 

“If the muoiins make magic and that 
magic is for peace—and they tell the people 
that all omens are for peace—then the 
commands of Leyeye are made easy.” 

“Let the muoiins make magic and see 
what it declares.” 

“Twenty fat cows, a piebald bull, six 
cases of m’zungu tobacco, brass wire to 
cover a war spear, and the magic of turning 
water to blood,” commented Kingozi 
“and the magic Shimbo makes and tells to 
the other muoiins will be the magic that is 
told to the people.” 

For the first time Shimbo showed real 
animation. 

“Who is Shimbo?” he demanded pas- 
sionately. ‘“‘An old man near to die! He 
lives in a village far in the thorn wilderness. 
His voice reaches few. He has neither 
wealth nor honor. His hut is humble; his 
wives are few; his slaves are none. Why 
should such a man be listened to? He is 
not one who speaks to the people. When 
magic is publicly announced,such as Shimbo 
must sit silent and listen. It is Munei, the 
chief of all witch doctors, who dwells at the 
manvyatta of Leyeye, whose riches are as 
the game of the plains and whose slaves are 
as the leaves of grass.” 

“When the omens of peace are an- 
nounced,” said Kingozi, playing his trump 
card, “it shall be Shimbo—not Munei 
who shall announce them. He shall then 
be chief of all witch doctors; and he shall 
dwell in the manyatta of Leyeye.” 

“The wind blows through the branches, 
said Shimbo after a pause. 

“Did you ever know a white man to lie?” 

“These are your words; are they also the 
words of Leyeye?’ 

“Leyeye himself shall say them to you.” 

Shortly after midnight Kingozi rose 
rather stiffly. At last the deal was com- 
pleted. Shimbo had agreed. The old man 
required much convincing before he would 
believe in the sincerity of the offer. When 
realization came to him, and he understood 
his importance in the situation, he pro- 
ceeded to drive his bargain. But at length 
Kingozi was able to go to his rest, assured 
that the invisible gods were going to be 
properly manipulated. He did not dare 
return to the white man’s camp or show 
himself here too prominently. Therefore, 
under the guidance of Cazi Moto, he en- 
tered one of the better native shelters. As 
he had often been in like case before, he 
slept very soundly until morning. 

He was awakened by the sound of dis- 
tant bugles, and looked forth in time to see 
the flag rising over the distant camp. The 
native warriors were already astir; and as 
Kingozi looked about at the thousands of 
determined, fierce countenances, at the for- 
ests of spears planted upright in the ground, 
he congratulated himself that the necessity 
of pressing through by force was passing. 

At the proper hour he took his way to 
the collection of larger shelters where Ley- 
eye and his court were encamped. A light 
palisade surrounded them. Gorgeously 


repeating the 


grunted 
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panoplied warriors leaned against this. 
From within came the sounds of women’s 
laughter. Kingozi entered the gateway. 

The first person of consequence he en- 
countered was old Shimbo himself. And he 
was now of considerable consequence. He 
wore a new and heavily embroidered tanned 
robe, and was attended by four slaves. In 
his hand he carried the carved staff of his 
new high office 

“Jambo, oh, Chief of all muoiins! 
Kingozi. 

** Jambo, bwana,”’ returned Shimbo with 
great dignity. He seemed about to pass; 
then turned back. “The magic of blood, 
the cattle, the tobacco, the wire—they are 
not forgotten?” 

“They are not forgotten 
sured him. 
this morning? 

“Yes, bwana.” 

“It was good magic?” 

“Tt was magic for peace between the 
white man and my people,” replied Shimbo. 

Kingozi’s interview with Leyeye was 
equally satisfactory. The sultani had re- 
vealed one qualification of leadership 
promptitude. The witch doctors had all 
been “‘seen.”” Leyeye presented a bill of 
expenses that would have roused the envy 
of a Tammany leader in the days of Tweed. 
Kingozi listened with faint dismay, but 
reflected that, after all, this was cheaper 
than war would have been. When at last 
he rose to depart all things were planned 
and arranged. There remained only the 
trifling detail of informing the people. 

“IT see that Shimbo has already the part 
of muoitn here,”” remarked Kingozi casu- 
ally. ‘‘How did you arrange matters with 
Munei, the former head muoiin?” 

Leye ye looked him blandly in the eye. 

“It was too bad; Munei had the bad 
luck to die suddenly in the night!” he re- 
plied. 


” said 


,” Kingozi as- 
‘And you have made magic 
9» 


wir 


) pe the various reasons thus fully set 
forth it happened that Shimbo did not 
return to the village; that Simba, newly 
made warrior, nevertheless made no war; 
that to this day there has been no war be- 
tween the English and Leyeye’s people; 
that the latter still continue to think them- 
selves free and unsubdued. Since thus the 
office of witch doctor was open in Shimbo’s 
village, it followed naturally that Mukeku 
took on the job. This left his office of head- 
man vacant. 

M’Kuni, the father of Simba, being the 
wealthiest and most prominent of the el- 
ders, succeeded as headman. Then Simba 
became the son of a chief, instead of merely 
one among many warriors. Fora time that 

had little bearing on anything but Simba’s 
immediate comfort and happiness; but the 
time came—as will be shown in another 
story—when the fact caused him to be 
chosen for foreign duty. And thence many 
consequences. 

All of which is the same the world over: 
Great causes producing also the by-product 
of little results; obscure causes arriving 
eventually at great consequences. Nations 
moving for apparently the sole purpose of 
modifying the life fate of some insignifi- 
cant individual; a witch doctor of a native 
hamlet deciding the fate of races. That is 
pelitics. 

Note—This is the second of a series 
stories by Stewart Edward White 


MAUDE RADFORD 
WARREN 


(Concluded from Page 23 


of seven 


teaching English in the 
University-College, and then the Great 
Event in 1905: THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post took a story. That event will always 
be salient. Marriage i in 1907; widowhood 
in 1909; ever since, much writing: some 
books; chiefly stories and articles; much 
travel; much vivid experience. 

Favorite irritation: against man’s assump- 
tion in favor of pure logic; I have never seen 
it operating in human affairs, never, thank 
heaven, met a perfectly reasonable person 

Favorite prejudice: that I have the best 
friends in the world, and that, next gener- 
ation, their young, my niece, nephews and 
godsons will stand so high that the principle 
of con.petition might as well be eliminated. 
Deepest conviction—which cannot stamp 
me as a writer for women only, or else why 
am I in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post? 
that love is the greatest force in the world, 
and that democracy is a far-away trans- 
lation of love. 


couple of degrees; 
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In any city, town or village— 
if all the Columbia Batteries 
that are ringing bells, lighting 
lanterns, operating phones, 
autos and engines, could be 
gathered together into one big 
battery, its size would doubt- 
less astonish you. On the basis 
of performance, Columbias 
are the chosen battery in this 
and other countries. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Batteries 





go to the Promenade to-day and was 
urprised at the irritability of the man’s 
Did he know, an hour bef 


espn mse. 





thing that he did intend? And did he 


¢X- 
individual such as Niemann to stay 


pec t ar 
lounging in the 


had engagements to meet 


house like a blind mar He 


{; the air to take 











Christian told him wearily that he was 
free to do what he chose i 0 
say this trom the oper low 
and then sank into a cha ony 
There was a shuffle of feet within, and ther 
a door shut with a clal The stir of the 
Rondpoint mounted with midday, crowned 
with the temporary lull of the lunch hour 
Niemann did not return to assist Christiar 
to the dining room; and the latter, in- 
different, failed to rise He sat with droop- 
ing shoulde rs, his head leaned forward on 
a crumpled soft shirt, without tie, his fin- 
gers interlaced on bony knees 

A clock in the Russian Quarter struck 
three of the alternoor merge Krassilni- 
koff Dlunt, prodigal, K ndly, the heart of 
a bo Aurore dead! The Vicomte Aurore 

ctor Hennique de Grexes dying at twenty- 
two, mutte g about an arm shot off 
mont! before! Three soldiers, young and 
yet old, mutilated, on a_ bench the 
Promenade du Lac! But now where were 
the And a girl who had kissed him! 





Cini thered as 


warmth, 


phodel, re- 


cour- 


a memory, a W 
mained of so much charm, 
ageous affection. 

Fours | 


clocl I 
he heard a 


struck, then five. Hethought 
nd 
wer Nie- 
Nothing re 





movement in the re 
there 


repeated shar} 


Om 








ed: but was no al 





man *” he 


piled Yet he had theindescribablesensatior 
of a person close at hand It was curiously) 
oppre t He rose and entered the cham 
ber, certain that someone tood before him 
It seemed to Christian that he caught the 
estrained flutter of a breat! 

He started forward angrily, but came up 


and 


£ st the sharp 
opped, with an exclamation at the pain. 


angie ot a 


that he was the victim of a 





disturbed sensib Perhaps his nerves 
were merely play ng him tricks: the be vin 
ning of a subtle and fatal dissolution of his 
fiber He made a determined effort to re- 
gain his self-control, and thought of some 
trivial objective errand for his present i 


dex He we the set of drawers 
and find a handkerchief. 


After 
groping for dire« 


sor 


wuld go to 


a mental 
to the 


a momentary hesitation 


tion, he proceeded 
t 





article of furniture selected. The handker- 
chiefs were readily found; but they had 
been tossed into inexplicable confusion. 


The entire contents of the drawer had been 
plowed up by a careless hand—a hand, he 
suddenly realized, hurriedly andimpatiently 


rching for somethir 





St 





Christian Gow gather his 


stopped to 
scattering thoughts about this surprising 
aisorder It had been his habit 

steadily diminishing amount of a quarterly 
sum in the collar box. But only 
this morning, paying for a jar of Chamonix 
, the rie i had 
wallet, holding all the money 
tothewashstanddrawe 
the middle of the 


with a rigid, troubled face 


to keep the 


a wallet by 


honev from confise low, he 


dropped the 





henow possessed, in 


He t 


room 








and stood stiffly, ° 

There had certainly been a sibilant breath 
beside the door. He calculated how quickls 
he could lunge in that direction and se- 
cure whoever might be lurking there. Use- 
less! He made, instead, a hurried, 
blundering way to the washstand. 


The money was gone! 

At the exact momer wrenched 
open the drawer the slight click of a late} 
sounded behind him A chill draft of air 
struck upon his face from the door now 


t when he 


SPENDING OR SKIMPING? 


de« rease 


Professor Arbuthnot, of Western 


t 
ribes the a 








Reserve University, des¢ ppar 
ently i vitable shift in th concise manner: 

“Weavers of fancy fabrics will be turned 
to making cloth for soldiers’ u rms 
Seamstresses whose fine work might have 


gone into superfluous gowns will be em- 
ployed in sewing materials for aérial obser- 
vation balloons. The mechanic who would 
have worked upon a limousine will be put 
at making ambulances. The saddle horse 
that might have cantered through the 
parks a few afternoons a week will be turned 
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(Concluded from Page 19 


open on the hall He heard rapid feet 
descending a lower flight of stau i hey 


could call out, ar 
sound of the multiple 


point hung in the windows 


vanished before he 


activity 








A silver cigarette box had stood on the 
center table. That, too, was missing. His 
clothes in the press, things of fling value 
in various places—all, he discovered ir 


beer 


h, had 
said aloud with clenched 


feverish sear taken. 
Robbed!” he 

hands. 
It was Niemann, of course. He had gone 


with nearly everything Cl 


sessed: strip} “i him left him empt 
handed and blind He felt weakly for a 
charr, collapsing crookKedly A tear slid 
over his hollow cheek. He was cor i | 
the despairing dread of a terrified child. H 


manhood seeped from him like water fror 
a leaking bucket. 
“A low sort of rascality!” he s 


, and repeated it: “Al 
Money, he knew, would be immediate 
forthcoming to carry him or t was the 
of what had oc I 


lessly 





morale urred tl hook 
hin It had brought back, increased a hur 

dredfold, the fee ng of he plessness nat 
had nearly suffocated him after his mishap, 


} 





seemingly destroyed all the contidence he 
had since regained 

Yet automatically he set his jaw 1 he 
broke comple now it would be the end 
Some last deep reserve, determinatior 


struggled against obliteration. 


posed his dry lip and whistled an air 


“Over the hil and Jar away = 


It was a tuneless quiver 


ng of a few ba 
ce. Hew t 


falling into an abrupt siler 


ed 

it again, Ws uncertain measure sounding 

against the illimitable void pre ng about 

him. Then he rested, mopping | brow 

with the handkerchief recovered from the 
rifled drawer. 

vir 
HE gong sounded for dinner; but he 
was without hunger or, alone, the ne« 


’ 


essary courage for the complicated affair o 


Thecool breath of ever 


the dining room ng 
flowed over the balcony, a breeze marvel 
ously pure from immaculate heights of snow 


The fa ! t 


reached him from the 


ly f 
alps resonance ol 


wi 


and aromathk 
a steamer’s istle 
lake; the steamer would be do 
by the Promenade 


E 


ia had been there that morning and 





had not seen him; perhaps she would go 
again to-morrow : . ° and then no 
more. She must understand that it wa 
his deliberate intention to avoid her lo 
morrow, too, he decided, he would ™% 


his consular agent and depart for France 


England; enter as soon as possible some 
community, some trivial business for the 
blind. Long years for his strength had 


not broken. 








The moon must now be flooding the 
Rondpoint the leafy recesses of the Prom 
enade des Bastions, with it er 
On such evenings the benches of tl 
would be filled by lovers; and i 
nation he heard the whisper of the leave 
mingling with the whisper of the lips below 
the whispe ring and lor g silence The 
would be milky in the moor the 


dead, luminous planet sweeping in an arcked 


tranquillity, shifting the ne 





the shadows sharp like poured ink, over the 
earth 

\ faint knock sounded from the door 
within, and he stirred, lifted } lank face 
It was repeated, and he called o harp 
The door opened and shut; there wa a 


passage of light feet, and then stillne 
“Yes?” he demanded with an instir 


tively peering turn of his head. But 1 


Continued from Page 9 


over to the cavalry officer for service in the 
field. The tent that might have been car 
ried off on a fishing trip will shelter a grouy 






of soldiers. The shoemaker who have 
been employed at fashion’s dicta be 


occupied in turning out the dozen pairs 
shoes a soldier needs each year.” 
For once the theorist and the practica 





man of affairs agree. Says a bulletin issue 
by one of the great department stores 


“Careful consideration of the economy pro 
posal from all angles will show that the de 
mand for war goods will be balanced by the 
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\ © answered nstead, a he 
le ( Lid He 
1dden vere ‘ ‘ ind i 
lragrat Shape 
“Elena!” he cried r} 
wrong! 
Wait,” she answered uns 
y 1 nea |) ena w Da 
I ed into his art My 
killed. We heard this mort 
Italian Government There 
Gaard left me to-da she Ww 
mv n ‘ with eve t) 
( tial he was seen driv 
t Niemant I'he ecures 


| came here as soon a 





continued, her hair wing a 
Il came to you, since sink 
have (1! tlar Le tian 





and Tam quit gor the soldier 


Keeping clean 


We uld go bach ogether to th ! 
b vhere a place would b y obe yALSd orders 
u from the war No mo Le and 
no mor r ; ‘ » I ‘ m 
. Baw « nw 4 a ee ~~ hp a keeping healthy MA 
ir head ad I daa thoug! 7 ° 
she r ssed | I Ye ! 
He was gad ne had ome 
made | ibsequent y 
j ipportable Now, he 
mstant memor of 1 r 
vould not be barrer ‘ nt 
through half a century with less 
with no comparable thrill 


She gave a deep, happy 
zed that he was holding her 


brace “And 


sing he rele un 
back against the iron grille of 
Impossible!"’ he repeated } 
She moved away from hin 
andimmediately the night about 
as cold and threater ng as 
footsteps crossed and recro: 


was thes} 


I must send you back to 4 
iid from the windo put 
proper care.” 

Chere was no reply ind 


“What are yo 
Hanging up some of my 
told him coolly 
But you mustn't 
aghast, stumbling forward 
What an 


oceeded 


asked 





do thi 


iddle yo 
“The 


you outrageous 


‘=: | Makes Your Car 














I thought t would te e al . 
dinner?” Run Like New 
“No,” he admitted 
i knew that too. What were i think- | P 
ng about 
“You The word pped nut gainst 
ever ntentior She me close to him, led | 
him forward, and shut the nd ' 
“Tt's out there he said th her - 
iy against ! lace 
Suddenly t ie mination crumbled 
np Sage SPECIAL 
istaining spirit 


Never to be blind again!” he breathes Enough 


pping her hand 
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(oo ahaa may cat" MOTOR 
e clothespre = 
Te ee ee CARBON 
wouldn't it be best { go somewhere REMOVER 
und get married 
ews 
at t 
exhaust 
falling off in « in demand v - your 
goods manufacturers, for instance e! —en 
making army tent Make 1 ! ‘ ADAMS & ELTING CO 
for which the war has cut short the demal! 69 Washington Av 
are turning their factories nt< , hop Kings unt New York Oity 
for government materials : dm — 
Mr. Lamont makes ne nt ir 
an interesting way the maxin ae Ss 
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| Westinghouse 


TURBO -GENERATORS Ga” AND RAILWAY MOTORS 
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How New 


Here at the heart of the world’s metropolis 
centers one of the world’s greatest transpor- 
tation problems. 


Here hundreds of thousands of workers are 
brought from far and wide and packed daily 
within the confines of a narrow island. 


And again at night-fall they are spirited 
away, and the deep canons of the down-town 
streets are deserted. 


What has made the City grow as no other? 


What enables its people to seek homes many 
miles away where they can escape from city 
streets to the grass and the trees, and breathe 
the air of the hills or of the sea? 


What, indeed, but electricity—the same 
wonder worker that has turned night into 
day, carried messages beneath the ocean, or 
through the air, sent the sound of the human 
voice across continents and operated the 
mightiest ocean liners as easily as the electric 
fan by your bedside. 


The city’s rush has left all other motive 
power helplessly out-distanced. Vehicles 


THE 
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orkers Get to Wor 


drawn by horses or operated by steam power 
are things of a bygone generation. 


New York as it is today would be unthink 
able except for the great turbo-generators in 
power stations, the myriad electric motors 
driving railway locomotives, subway and ele 
vated trains and surface cars, and the thou 
sands of electrically equipped automobiles. 

With this great development Westinghouse Electric 
engineering has gone hand in hand. Constant im 
provement in Westinghouse motors and controllers, 
bigger and bigger Westinghouse turbo-generator 
units, more and better Westinghouse safety-devices 
have kept pace with the unparalleled growth of the 
biggest of cities. 

And today, as from the earliest electrical begin 
nings, Westinghouse anticipates the greater throng 
of workers yet to come 


Even now, in Westinghouse shops, generating units 
of greater capacity, greater man-transporting power, 
are being built to meet the demand that New York 
will make upon electricity in the months to come 

And do not forget that this is the same Westing 
house Electric whose name is the stamp of quality 
on your electric range, toaster, and electric iron, the 
starting motor and generator on your automobile and 
hundreds of other devices that help to make electricity 
youl daily servant 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Tomorrow— 
and Forever 


after 15 


Not a Corn 


Blue-jay 
It means no brief relief 
corn disappears for good 
New corns may come if you continue 
tight shoes But, at the first 
Blue-jay will stop it. Y 
feel a pain 


and the toughest corn will end 


The 


nise you 
whok 
imple way, 
nuntle cases sign, a 
1 dire« n ou never need 
e that half the people 
know the fac 
jo not suffer corn 


in this 


t MA state . * 
pan , Stop paring corns. Stop ineffix 


treatments ry this way 
way. It will show 
end forever any trouble 
If it doesn't, write to 
" send apology 
Try Blue-jay 


1ent 


y shi . mce — the 
) ster your corn 

‘ scientific uu how to 

will never pain again. T 


ke freedom. Wear 


with a corn 


and we will 
the corn wi you ow 
apply ar 


ther tonight 


an 


Blue-jay 
Stops ii. a 
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No matter where you live it will be to your advantage to send for a 
copy of our free booklet ‘“‘M” explaining why depositors find our plan 
of Banking by Mail at 4% compound interest, simple in operation and 
safe and satisfactory in every way. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


USED IN THE ARMIES AND. NAVIES 
aa * OF THE WORLD - aden. 


; ia v ce 4 a et 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8, penis 900.00 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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SAFETY-SEALED—The new type “no 
holes in the wall” fountain pen. Ink can't 
get out to soil clothes or person. In event of 
accident to interior mechanism the pen 
automatically changes from a Self-Filler to 
non-Self-Filler without interruption of service 


PARKER INK TABLETS 
for a soldier's “kit” in place of fluid ink. 


Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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Continued from Page 45 
received and have spent more money 
country has had this stimulus and 
reaped the profits for nearly three years. 

“Stores are going to sell the 
extreme and almost brutal way in which 
Mr. Vanderlip states his case. ‘They will 
be discharging people. Yes, they will. The 
quicker they discharge them the better. 
But they are not going to discharge them to 
no work. They are going to discharge them 
to a demand fortwoe »mployees forevery one 
there is to fill the job. We are going intoa 
period of the most intense industrial activ- 
ity we have ever known. Not one hundred 
per cent employment; we are going to have 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent em- 

ployment. We are going to have the em- 
Shean nt of women in vast numbers who 
were never employed in gainful occupati 
be fore.” 

Here, then, are the two extreme views of 
how to win the war—keep business going as 
usual, or economize to the bone. To kee op 
one’s mental balance between these ex- 
tremes requires wise discrimination and : 
certain sane compromise. 

But we can’t get anywhere until we know 
what industries are nonessential; in other 
words, just what are luxuries and whether 
they are actually unnecessary. This ques- 
tion is almost as old as the world and 
is not to be settled by this article; but if 
a little common sense is applied it will not 
be out of place. One of the first efforts of 
manufacturers and merchants has 
to prove an alibi. No manufacturer 
to admit that his product is purely a luxury. 

There has beensomething almost pathetic, 
even though silly, in the attempts of various 
trades to point the finger of scorn at other 
trades. Economy the 
thing the nation must be 
economy in other line. It becomes 
hysteria if approaches one’s own busi 
ness. But it is a national ssity and 
blessing if it hits the other fellow’s trade 

First, we must clear the ground of the 
rubbish of extreme argument sefore the 
French Revolution a philosopher said: “If 
the rich do not spend, the poor die of hun- 
ger 

“This gray 
probably is cher 
of the people 
spend, is the « 
into which the 


The 
nas 


” 


less”’ is 


ons 


itself 


been 


likes 


seems to be just 
needs; but it 


some 


whiskered fallacy, which 
shed as a fact by rity 
who have much money to 
ause of much of the tangle 
affairs of mankind 
have been twisted,”’ says Hartley Withers, 
financial adviser to the British Govern- 
ment. It isa comfortable doctrine for those 
who thoughtlessly waste and dissipate their 
money; and comfortable doctrines die hard. 
The argument in fe vor of extreme 
because it work, is like that 
labor leader that when 
drank pop he always the botth 
make trade good by helping the glass 
dustry He made more labor for gla 
workers, _ at the same time less for other 
goods and other kinds of workers. What i 
spent for one cannot be spent for 
another. It to provide work for 
man and take it away from another. 


umayj< 


business 


luxury, 
make of the 
who boasted 


broke 


purpose 
is futile 


one 


A Doctrine of the Ignorant 


To be the 
bottle to make work for glass blowers should 
also break the chairs and tables; all the 
furniture, in fact. He should burn up his 
clothes every day, tear down his house, and 
destroy bridges and railroads as soor 
they are built. The same reasoning apy 
to those who let houses burn to make work 
for carpenter The same vicious fallac) 
applies to the wasteful and needless con 
struction of many new government build 
ings and public improvements. Work i 
timulated in a certain district; but for 


there is no increase of 


consistent, man who breaks a 
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hie 


labor, as a whole, 
wort 

Excessive luxury is much 
destruction or waste. Its supposed _ ice 
in making work has an incredible hol 
the public mind. Many of the 
fashionable cling to this doctrine because it 
makes them feel that every time they put 
on a new gown they are helping the poor 
working girl. The poor and ignorant cling 
to the same doctrine for the very simple 
reason that it seems much more important 
to them that their storekeeping neighbor, 
Mr. Smith, should prosper than that such 
a remote thing as the Government or nation 
should get its money’s worth or be 
fited. The nation is both re mote an d im- 
personal tothe ignorant; but one’s neighbors 
are close at hand and real. 

The question is: What method of spend- 
ing does the greatest good? There is no way 
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of spending money that does not n work 
of some kind. There was no e ed al meri 
in the practice of a French queen who wore 
a new pair of gloves every day to help the 
glove industry. 

A spend- to-the-limit luxury policy would 
be all right if the money saved were locked 
up in the safe-deposit vault and hoarded 
But nowadays almost every dollar saved 
goes into investments, and thus into busi- 
The family that lets an extra chauf- 
feur go not only releases a man to drive a 
government transport, pr vided the Gov- 
ernment needs drive rs, but it saves eno igh 
money to buy a government bond and thu 
makes it possible for the Government t 
spend more money to boom business 

This simple idea seems hard for 
some people to understand Saving money 
is spending it— but in the future instead of 
the present. Buy a bond in a steel com 
pany and you cannot see your money spent 
But the steel company will yn ore and 
hire workmen, and these purchases will r 
like an endless chain, cle: 
nook and cranny of industry. 
ing power of money is not cl 
or destroyed because it is 

When you invest money you 
spend it little farther up the 
little nearer the source of all work 
spe nd it at a store for candy or flowers 
very ne ar the lower end of the stream 
ing and investing are not ; 
your money to the great stream, t 
applying it at 
retail stage. It 
set up more pl 
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more than offset any cost 
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students were expected to pay Dig divide 
in future years in the of inventive ar 
scientific achievement. To stop spendir 
money entirely is always only half the bat 
the only the negative side T f 
gality would narrow the soul of a natio 
put 1 the ither tl 
ollensive, creative, 

ide of the fence 
Luxuries and necessitie 
other. They are 
two extremes, the 
Luxuries constantly 
civilization advances The 
steadil: . The abnormal 
may move it down temporarily 
in wart 
balance the pos sible loss in efficiency 
the expected gain in « 
ticular luxury. 
England’s experience in the pre 
throws a flood of light on our owr 
After allowing for all differences 
tions and national peculiarities, it 
appear from | 
that sane economy 
many directions; 
eral, and even 
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utting I 


condi- 
would 

learned in England 
needs to be urged in 
but that business in gen- 
in retail trade, is not muc} 
injured thereby. The English are not, as 
a nation, thrifty, though it was of an Eng 
lish lord that this ancient joke was 
told: The coachman, not being able to con- 
trol an unruly team of horses, turned to his 
master for orders. ‘Drive into somethir 
cheap,” replied his lordship. 
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But, exceptions aside, the English are 
not considered thrifty by their own leaders. 
The immense scale on which munitions 
» been made in England in the last few 
has diffused an abnormal prosperity 


among the business and wage-earning 
& wn 





classes. Only the professional classes and 
retired persons living on fixed incomes have 
suffered. Among great sections of the work- 
ing classes the sudden increase in wages has 
resulted in an outbreak of extravagance al- 
most undreamed of before. And, though the 
cost of living has risen almost as much as 





wages, the fact remains that great numbers 
of persons are earning good wages now who 
never earned anything—or only a mere 
pittance — before 

English working people 
ing tawdry furniture ry and clothing 
on an enormous scale. They have invested 
in furs and musical instruments. Girls who 
were not even “keeping company” with a 
young man bought wedding rings merely as 






ive been buy 
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an investment. One concern made a neat 
fortune by 
underwear with the official emblem of any 
Despite very heavy taxes upon 
motion-picture-theater tickets, the movies 
have been patronized much better than 


So extreme has been the 


mere ly embroidering ladies’ 
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De 


regiment 


before the war 
extravagance in England that even a lead- 
ing retailer in London adopted the motto 
Economy! The English correspondent of 
the leading American advertising men’s 
magazine admits that the English are spend- 
ing too much 

England started the war with a Business 
But you do not hear much 
ol that any more, whereas the activities of 
the National War-Savings Committee and 





Usual motto 
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other similar societies increase daily. In 
every direction economies are being slowly 
forced by the government. There are gov 


ernment restrictions on the use of packing 
ases, On private « hauffeurs, on the sale of 
woodcutting machines—on a thousand and 
things. Yet in 1916 two of the largest 


ores in London are said to have done a 





much business as in the previous year and 
re are many contradictior in tne 
lish situation, but these facts are not to 
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in England, and, at the same time, 


being spent very 











an ever-increasing nu earners 
ure buying government bo " r-saVvings 
certinicates Millions of working people 
have raised their standard of living in 
England, and vet have, for the first time, 
aved and invested As things ¢ in t 
com} ted i, one ld hardly hop 
] T 4 Dette tu t 
Troubles That Never Come 
The same outburst of spending is har 
» be expected | j because we 
ilready had severa eu of abnorn 1 
perity before entering the w and tor the 
eason that tandards of ii ¥ ere lar 
higher here, to begin with, than in England 
But neither here evidence of or 
reason to expect wholesale toppage ol 
pending pal and depre ) The 
nerican people et nume is to rush 
t xtreme 
Mr. A. W. Dougla ff il of one of 
the great bu ‘ ‘ t hme in t 
Louis, testific t the arent masses of 
people the central | t f the 
ieel, é i result of experience, that n 
irpe ) t AMELIE “ £ 0 . el ‘gti 
n their section He sa the ittitude 
reminds him of the sa R f am an old 
man and have had ma t it none 1 
i ever happened! 
It seem fairl we established that 
prosperity reigns it least I the theme De 
‘ l any intry engaged in a successiul 
ir, pre ied it mmerce not it off 
om the rest ol the world and its ter y 
not seriou nvaded. This is true of 
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“Under these circumstances we 
would be a mistake to undertake a cru 
to keep business going. ° 
ent need for such a crusade; and if enter 
upon it would probably tend to disqu 
rather than compose the public mind, w 
is not now really disquieted, and theref 





needs no composing 
Indeed, it is likely that an entirs 
buying public will soon be created in t 
country, though perhaps on a so 
smaller scale than in F 








wiand, becau 


dreds of thousands of women w for t 
first time, become wage earner here 
even some weight in the inget is arg 
ment that a shortage of labor means 
increased demand for a multitude of pr 
ucts of the labor-saving variety S 


are electrical appliances, 


vacuum cleaners, hot-water heaters and 


improved kitchenware 

More and more business men wit 
powers of observation are reading int 
word economy a wider meaning. The 


the need of conservation; of careful 1 


agement and administration; of a r 
husbanding of resources. It is here tl 
emphasis is rightly being laid, rather tl 
upon mere frugality and retrenchme 
Retail stores throughout the country, w 


the aid of government advice, are coupe 
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been enormously abused by the pu 
With a resulting increase in cost to bot! 
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reless cooker 


I asked Mr. J H. Tregoe ecTretal i! 








Heels, Toes and Tops 
Are Extra Strong 


Those are the places where the troubl ! 





little holes first appear in ordinary hosiery. But 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is strongly : 
forced at these points This hosiery wear 


, : 
long and saves you money be« ause 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
ls Made Strongest Where the Wear le Hardest 
The wide elasti tops with the anti-run stitcl 
are prool against teanng by garters and are knit 
on to stay. The quality is uniform throughout 
sizes correctly marked, and the legs are full 
ke ngth 


loes are smooth seamless and even Lt 


Ankles fit snugly without wnnklhing 


famous Durham dyes prevent color fading or 

turning green alter wearing or washing. Dura 

ble-DURHAM Hosiery is made in all weight 

or PABie for all seasons of the year and sells for 15, 19 

UL fy 25 and 35 cents the pair. Buy Durabl 

ep \ DURHAM Hosiery for the entire family 
if AV Ask your dealer to show you our women's 
. * and men's 35e sil mercerized 


hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C 
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Fourteen makes tested-- Art Metal chosen 


Following their fatal fire of 1914, Thomas A. Edison, Inx 
equipped their new plant at Orange, N. J., throughout with 


Art Metal 
Steel Office Furniture and Files 
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Take the Step to Steel This Summer 
The Art Matal Store ‘ x 


Make the Edison Tests Yourself 
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Art Metal Construction Co., In« 


131 Metallic Avenue Art Metal Constr nm < 


Jamestown, N. Y 
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Is Your Spare Time 


Worth $20 a Week? 


E want to engage a large number 

of representatives to handle the 
great number of renewals for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 
which “fall due’’ between now and the 
end of the year. Never before have we 
faced such a volume of business. We 
need men and women—of good address 
and personality—to act for us in their 
own towns. We will pay liberally for 
their spare ‘time. 


in YOUR town, among the persons YOU 
can reach, are doubtless hundreds of 
our readers whose subscriptions are 
about to expire. Most of them will 
renew their subscriptions. They will do 
so through you if you interview them. 


For each such renewal, for each new 
subscription you obtain for us, we will 
pay you a liberal profit. Your earnings 
may far exceed the modest estimate sug- 
gested in the title of this advertisement. 


During the remaining months of 1917 a 

enormous sum of money will be paid to 
our field workers. To secure your share 
of this amount you should enlist at once 
as our representative. Just as soon as we 
receive your letter we will give you full 


directions. Address 


THe Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SS0 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Caille Pertection Motor Co. , 88 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich 








Special Owner Agent Offer , 
t whee 


Speeds Ahead Speeds Back or 
Standst:il Without Stopping Motor 


Use SPOK 


Pla ife. Buyita 


deal r by mail, postpaid, fr factory 
“ LIQUID WHEEL TIGHTENER CO 
( t Dept. M, Modesto, California 

Sales Offices Boston—N Y 
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WHY DOES A CROWD LOOK 
DOWN A HOLE? 


Continued from Page 5 


citizens of the Royal Theater; and so, at 
the climax and the finish of the picture, 
she would suddenly stop playing and begin 
to clap like anything; and sure enough, 
the dear old herd would take its cue, and, 
beginning with the tens, who were closer 
to Nature—and Lulu—the clapping would 
sweep to the twenties, and finally the loges 
would be applauding. 

In the little theaters that change pro- 
grams daily, the Lulus oft become so in- 
terested in the picture that the music 
dribbles as Lulu’s soul is gripped, so that 
when the big splash comes, so absorbed is 
she that the accompaniment has quite 
vanished. Then when the tension snaps 
the poor girl realizes what she is paid for, 
and starts in to catch up on her lost 
stitches. The result is not altogether har- 
monious with the theme. 

I used to think that the pit in an English 
theater was simply one of those historic 
institutions that the British could not give 
up—or live down. It seemed absurd that 
three or four rows immediately back of the 
two-dollar-and-a-half seats should be turned 
over to servants and chauffeurs for sixty 
cents. I learned, however, that the reason 
was a psychological one. 

“You know,” said a manager to me, 
“the English upper classes are not at all 
demonstrative—they’ve been trained never 
to show any emotion whatsoever’’—this 
explains why the English are such corking 
poker players—‘‘so they rarely applaud, 
unless stampeded. That’s why we want 
these more simple people back in those good 
seats. The servants are more elemental; if 
they like a play they applaud; and if they 
don’t they boo. The upper class, sitting 
in the half-guinea stalls, with the balcony 
above them and the pit behind, are often 
swept by these cheaper seats into fine 
demonstrations of approval.” 

The same phenomenon occurs in a movie 
theater. The first and loudest applause ir 
variably starts in the cheaper seats and 
sweeps forward until even the overcivilized 
aristocrats of the thirty-cent loges will risk 
their soft white hands. 

The reception of a comedy depends 
largely upon the size of the audience. A 
half-empty house will not laugh even at 
custard pie. The spectators may thor- 
oughly enjoy the gooey discomfiture of the 
fat man, but they either lack crowd con- 
tagion or else they fear that their isolation 
makes them conspicuous. : 


Aitchless Hushers 


The weather also plays a large part in 
the success of a picture. On rainy days the 
afternoon attendance is likely to be large, 
for the theater becomes a refuge for the 
shoppers; but at night the villagers have 
not much enthusiasm for leaving the warmth 
and comfort of their homes to venture 
forth into the rain again, so the evening 
performances will be slimly attended. High 
winds— especially the highly charged Santa 
Anas of California—are very trying to ex- 
hibitors. Patrons are likely to be cross and 
irritable and crab with everything. The 
ushers too become nervous, and unless 
watched may pick a few quarrels of their 
own. 

Speaking of ushers, I learned another 
interesting thing from that English man- 
ager. He told me that in the old days of 
the theater men used to sit round tables 
and drink during a performance; and it 
they became boisterous or annoying the 
manager sent waiters down to hush them 
up. These men were officially known as 
hushers, but as a cockney cannot say 
his h’s—where they belong—they became 
known as ‘ushers! 

A few years ago our audiences came in 
droves at two and eight o'clock, and often 
lined the streets for blocks, awaiting their 
turn to get in. These definite hours were 
a hold-over habit from the legitimate stage 
Now, however, since we post the time of 
our many performances, we have managed 
to distribute our crowds throughout the 
day. There may not be a soul in sight at 
three-forty-five, but at ten minutes to four, 
with evident understanding, they come 
from all points of the compass. 

One goes to the legitimate theater de- 
liberately, and usually buys his seat in ad- 
vance, so any sort of an entrance will serve 


its purpose; but a movie house, on the 
other hand, draws a large part of its audi- 
ence from the casual passers-by, hence 
the front becomes very important. The 
more elemental the clientele one caters to, 
the gaudier must be the front—lots of 
lights, color, music and startling paper. 
The spirit of the side show and carnival 
associates itself in the mind of the simple 
bean farmer or laundry worker with real 
entertainment. At the Royal we often used 
a ballyhoo in the person of a beautiful bath- 
ing girl or an imitation of Charlie Chaplin 
to attract attention. The best part of our 
show was often outside, but that’s what gets 
the simple folk inside. 


Squirrels and Nuts 


The higher-priced theaters in the shop 
ping districts, though having a larger regu 
lar clientele, still greatly depend upon the 
itinerant patron, and use their fronts to 
attract them—though in a less vulgar way 
The caboose of a real locomotive may be 
built to advertise a railroad story, or one 
may enter the maw of a huge dragon if 
the picture inside suggests such a monster 
Dog sleds from Alaska, a caged lion, or a 
bloomered Turk taking tickets at the door 
proclaims to the passer-by the nature oi 
the show within. But as a theater become 
known by the character of its pictures a 
regular patronage develops, and the front 
becomes less and less important. 

If producers would study their audiences 
more, and their rivals’ pictures less, they 
would learn that present-day fans are more 
intelligent than they evidently believe 
The manufacturers of films divide the fans 
into squirrels, two per cent; and nuts 
ninety-eight per cent. The classification 
may be fair enough, but the percentages are 
way off. The so-called nuts are often 
highly amused at the bad technic of even 
the best directors. Last week a soda « le rk, 
after viewing one of the greatest pictures 
of the day, said to me: “ Harrie, are thers 
no noises in movie land? That fellow wa 
sitting at his desk when six people burst 
into the room and grouped themselve 
behind him, and he never batted an eye 
until the director told him to register 
prise. Even if the film actors are all deaf to 
rustling leaves, slamming doors and squeak 
ing shoes, you'd think the A ‘d be aware of a 
person standing mght behind them — or- 
dinary humans are.” 

One of the late patriotic films failed be 
cause the producers underrated the intel 
ligence of its audiences. The audience 
however, returned the compliment audibly 
Paul Revere’s Ride got a downright hearty 
laugh. Besides the strong daylight’s mak 
ing the horseman’s lantern utterly super 
fluous, it also disclosed the telegraph poles 
and trolley cars in New England more than 
a century ago! And when P. R. dashed 
right by a garage the crowd howled! Al 
ways some comedian would call out: “* Take 
a jitney, Paul!’’ For the two days I ran 
this picture a constant stream of critics 
stopped at the window to register their 
kicks. “‘ Breech-loading rifles in the Revo 
lutionary War! Haw, haw!” “Say, George 
musta had some quartermaster to get box 
tents way back in them days!” 

The nuts will even nail a blunder that 
has passed the notice of both the producers 
and the exhibitors. A while ago a chap 
called attention to a bad break in a famous 
comedy that had been running for over a 
year. A policeman had been killed by some 
asphyxiating cheese, and while the gang 
went after picks and shovels the corpse had 
somehow managed to pull on his boots 
I have never seen any real blunders of 
continuity or technic get by a modern 
audience. 

In fact, this sophistication has gone to 
embarrassing lengths. The people have 
become altogether too hypercritical and 
suspicious. I was sitting in the twenties 
the other day, when the weekly news 
bulletin showed the arrival of Joffre and 
the French Commission. “That picture 
was taken down at San Pedro,” confided 
a woman from Los Angeles to her hostess. 
“ Most of the news pictures are faked right 
in the studios. All the battle stuff that is 
supposed to come from France is made in 
Hollywood. I know, for Min’s brother is 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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New ‘Type 57 Cadill i 


You know that for three years now, the Cadillac h These are Cadillac mark 


the one type—the V-type eight cylinder idmitted everywhere 


y f n 
In all that time Cadillac engineers have devoted their 
energies and their skill to the pertection olf a principk The new il ) ight 


1 to the raising of a standard which the motive power 
The Eight Cylinder Cadillac, embodying that principle You who 
now enters its fourth year and its fiftieth thousand that e1 
How much this means, you who drive Cadillacs and wh 
know Cadillac thoroughness, can readily understand You who have enthused 1 


It means of course that you gain immensely by 
me of the forty-nine thousand that have gone before The new Cad ids h 


All the experience gained and all the excellence attained N 
mu ilminate in the greatest of all cars which ; tl 
at 
eee 
= ” 
Fret 
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The. Most Leautifid 


Car ix mnertca 


Paige cars have long since demonstrated their in 
dependence of all “ price fields.” 
P 


American men and women now buy a Paige—not 
because of the price tag which is attached to 
it—but because of its well established reputa- 
tion as a fine mechanical product. 


On this basis, the Paige will always represent a 
“preferred investment” among motor cars. Its 
actual cost in dollars and cents will always be 
an important, but an altogether secondary, con- 
sideration. 





Stratford >| seVen-passenger $1595 f. o. b. Detroi 
Fairheld 46° seven-passenger $1450 f. o. b. Detroi 
Linwood ~* 19” five-passenger $1260 f. o Detro 
Brooklands tour-passenger $1795 f£. o. b. Detro 
Dartmoor * ‘ 2 or 3 passenger $1260 f. o. b. Detro 
Sedan 7 - e-pa $1875 ¢ ». Detro 
Sedan Six < ) « $2400 f ». Detro 
Town Car even-passenge $2850 f. o Detroi 
Limousine Six-5 eVven-passenger $2650 t. o b. Detroi 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Continued from Page 50 goes fairly well with them, but eir det the | rd rhed i the 








































a camera man, and he id her and she tion of heaven is the custard-pi est ng patience of the little lad. N 
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Why Is This 
Face 
at your druggist’s toilet counter will prove there is 


But revardl ssot 
all ever since 1 S6f 


the Leading 


) a il 
Powder ? 


ne ance 


»f competition in the face powder business 
mpetition Swan Down has kept ahead ot 
he Swan Down box tsn’ta stunner when you see it a 


the 


loncside 
samples of box maker's art displayed in the stores today 
DX thal count 


WhHal 4 de 


iat is Where Swan Down shows its superiority It is the 


It is the same 
Henry 
lal of honor at the Centennial Exposition back in 1876 

eight ago the Henry 


hed and it has been consistently maintained 


rhest quality face powder selling ata popular price 


time honest quality that won for the house of Petlow 


years Tetlow quality standard was 
Because of this, 


Henry Tetlow’s 


Swan Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT OFF 
For the Complexion 


right 
ingredients 
endorsement of the world 
the United States 
ig fancy prices for imported face powders, the European 
itllion boxes of Swan Down annually to 
requirements of 
much the 
like carrying ¢ vals to Ne weastl > 


ld by millions of boxes yearly. Swan Down must be 


ery respect-—soltness, transparency, purity of 


cacy of perfume to win the 


you know that while many women of 
the t who 


abr ‘ vad , 


xacting women of good taste 


about real value of face powders nade 


but it is truc 


Swan De WH lsn t Expenst ¢ 
low priced enough to allow of its generous use on neck, 
August days. You'll find it economical, too, 
t stays on until you want it off 
all Henry 


WV hit 


1 ¢ 


d tace these 


Tetlow powders Swan Down is made in five 
Kesh, Pink, Cream Brunette 


Kvers Druggist Se//s It 


Buy the white box with the red seal 


and 





Send for a free sample 
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HENRY TETLOW CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA ere a 
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how led 
not 


have stronger stomachs. 
with joy. Such a picture 
shown at a first-class theater 
Our seats are sold on the basis of desir- 
ability and ability to pay and have nothing 
to do with class. The ten-centers often like 
the historical dramas and travelogues, while 
the goldfish, though less demonstrative, may 
get their thrills from the custard comedies. 
When we built our theatre many exhib- 
itors thought we were giving the movies 
a dignity that they had not achieved, but 
our success has proved that their estimates 
were low. The front has no 
— ss or nervous, wiggly electric lights. 
Nor does any highly colored paper profane 
the classic chastity of the entrance; only a 
few framed photographs set within the 
panels announce the gods and goddesses 
appearing on the screen within the temple 
And a temple it is in every respect—a 
pagan Greek temple of art. A moving 
picture is so full of dramatic and photo- 
graphic action that it should be projected 
in surroundings the . are restful to the eye 
and the spirit. The American love of Euro- 
pean cathedrals shows that our nervous 
countrymen are soothed and made better 
by half lights, great shadows, subdued 
music and cool spaciousness. Curved lines, 
gay advertising slides and musical 
noise are not soothing; but there is some- 
thing wonderfully restful in the dignified 
proportions and the classic lines of a Greek 
temple. In many ways the Cinema is in 
effect not unlike the ancient open-air 
theaters. The long space between the front 
and the stage is formally planted to 
low shrubs and potted green things, which 
rise at the sides and in the corners in formal 
clusters of tall Italian Round 
the auditorium, in symmetrical sequence 
stands a row of cypress, from behind which 
dim lights throw mysterious shadows until 
the hp mn is lost in almost utter dar 
This gives the effect of open night 


They 


could be 


too noise, 


colors, 


seats 


ceypresses 


cness. 


Colors and Perfumes 


In order to 
sympathetic 
a color 


ge ntly 


create atmosphere and a 
environment all pictures have 
accompaniment. It is used s 
merely insinuated—that probably 
only a few of our patrons are actually 
aware that color accompanies every theme 
A stereopticon beside the projecting ma- 
chine will throw a very faint pink over a 
pastoral or romantic will 
tones for and night effects, 
sinuate red or violet for the 
moments. 

As I sat behind two 
ago during a pretty 
time 


) 


cool the 
and in- 
more dramatic 


scene, 


snow 


ladies a few weeks 
romance of harvest 
», one remarked to her companion: “In 
Imost feel the heat 
and smell the new-mown hay.” She would 
have imazed to know that was 
actually enjoying those sensations. Gentle, 
introduced through 

Everything, from 


such a picture one can a 


been she 
harmonious odors are 
the ventilating system. 
the new-mown hay of the pastorals to the 
incense of the vamps, can in this way be 
suggested. For a forest story last month I 
sent to the mountains and secured a load of 
pine boughs and cones, which when broken 
up and placed in the ventilator chamber 
sent forth a delicious aroma of balsam that 
one subconsciously enjoyed all through the 
picture. The feeling of heat that the lady 
experienced during the harvest picture was 
helped by turning on the hot blast for just 
a few moments. For winter the 
process is reversed, and a cool breeze is 
occasionally shot across the audience. The 
use of color and perfumes has to be very, 
very subtle or the result may be disasirous. 
Raw color will ruin good photography, and 
an overheated or chilly audience can make 
a scandalous no’ e at the box office. 

More can be one to strengthen a pic- 
ture—or ruin it—by music than by any 
other sensual appeal, and the importance 
of this department is recognized by all in- 
telligent exhibitors. The first great stride 
was made by eliminating the noisy 
chestrion or mechanical piano that ground 
out its blatancies, irrespective of the theme 
on the screen. With the substitution of a 
human for a mechanical operator there was 
an attempt to play at the picture. Certain 
popular songs became the accepted motifs 
for certain action. Nobility of soul and 
splendid virtue were invariably accom- 
panied by The Rosary; death claimed our 
heroes of the fillums to the tune of Nearer, 
My God, to Thee, or they were called to 
the other shore by Old Black The 
goo stuff and sentimental clinch’ always 
faded out at The End of a Perfect Day; and 
the vamps did their meanest things to the 


scenes 


or- 


Joe. 


August 4,1917 


men in a rich 
fought to Sousa 


minor key. Battles were 
marches, fox trots and 
tremolo octaves; burglars did their best 
work to “‘agits’’; and little children could 
be accompanied by the dicky birds and 
lullabies. But the comedians were the boys 
who tested the artistry of the acrobat of the 
ivories. Up and down the poor old piano 
the perspiring performer would pursue the 
pie artists with the grandest glissando; and 
then he’d have to sit on the keys for the big 
splash. 

These were the days when all sorts of 
diabolic noises went on behind the 
supposed imitation of the action 
screen. Whistles, gongs, rain, 
hoof beats, drums and explosions would be 
invoked to add realism to the The 
noblest instrument of this particular film- 
craft was the crash box, which served the 
double purpose of relieving the rubbish 
man of carting off broken bottles, tin 
lamp chimneys and other resonant 
and furnishing the grandest noise that had 
been heard since the Fall of Babylon. 
child could operate the crash box. 
technic consisted of simply pouring the cor 
tents of the full box into an 
then vica versa for the next « 


»>scTreen in 
the 


squeals, 


on 


story. 


empty one, ¢ 


rash. 


Music Saves the Situation 


It is at last being generally recogn 
that moving pictures are a form of art 
are not intended to decei. with re 
Every attempt to carry ire 
the frame has proved 
after all, a picture, and whenever the 
within the frame 
ruined. Painters who have attempted 
carry their pictures on 
bits of rope, 


trous 
us. 


is destroyed the 
to their frames with 
real straw or other actualitie 
are laughed at by the world; and the 
thing is happening in the moving 
Even the colored pictures are not 
in dramatic stories, and the talking 
will probably go only in the | 
speeches and such things. The few unhay 
experiments of having the hero or her 
of the picture appear in person, a 
same costume, 1 


same 
picture 


CaM of 


would show th 
to Keep our favori tes withi 

as works of art. I saw l 
appeared grandly heroic in h 
who, when he stepped upon 
make his personal appearance, 
mensity of the proscenium 
a canceled postage stamp. 

So grotesque is this mixing reali 
art that unless the piano player i 
from view she is likely to make 
look so large by comparison as 
monstrous. Most people 
want realism— the confusior 
taking treatment with theme \ 
experience and belief that they do not care 
for colored pictures, and are looking for 
ward to the talking film with many doubts. 

This does not mean that color and musi 
may not be used—but only as accompa 
ments. They must not dominate or d 
tract. A complete absence of music m 
the silence oppressive; besides, the gr 
of the projecting machines, the sque ali 
of an infant or the deep breathing of a 
business man may become very disturbing 
If there was no musical accompaniment to 
the slow-dissolving clinch at the end some 
alleged comedian would be sure to make a 
like eating soup with a sponge, and 
kill the picture. Our organist is trained to 
watch for just such interruptions and 
smother them instantly. If, for instance, 
some neurotic woman should become hys- 
te,ical when the triangle close and she 
should begin to siggle , she might spoil the 
climax. At the first break the orgat s 
opens up, drowns the noise and saves the 
situation—both ways. 

It is a physical impossibility for 
poser to write music for a picture from tl 
scenario, for no one knows, until a picture 
is made and cut, just how long and how 
important each scene will be. And after a 
picture is ready to release, the cost of hold 
ing up a fifty-thousand-dollar investment 
until the music is written for it is 
prohibitive. So complex are fe 
of composition and rehearsing large or- 
chestras— not for one company, as with a 
touring opera, but in every place the picture 
is to show—that the scheme has been at 
tempted in the case of only a few great 
feature pictures. 

The moving picture is, in a way, a new 
kind of opera, and conse quently music be- 
comes an important part thereof. An 
orchestra would probably be the best ac- 
companiment if it were not for the diffi 
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——_ A 
mountain and lake and river. gged forests 


HE has beauty i ug 
dot her northern, central and western counties, giving 


to smiling pastoral scenes in her rich, rolling southeastern 


way 


counties, made more picturesque by quaint Pennsylvania Dutch 


and staid Quakers. 


within the reach of your motor car 
Yours 
‘Workshop of Nature 
shop of Man.”’ 


unhampered by confinement 


to a railroad track. the privilege of seeing here thx 


and the scarcely less wonderful W ork 




















Many hundreds of miles of good roads await the whir of y: 
Atlantic Gasoline 
available all 
at the sign of the red pump where, t ‘ 
Motor Oils—Light, Heavy, Medium i 
‘*Keep Upkeep DOWN.” Atlantic Asphalt Roads mak« 


your way easier, as Atlantic ‘‘gas’’ gives more miles to a 


She has glory—Independence Hall, where liberty rang out; wheels the ‘‘gas”’ that ‘‘puts pep in y 


Valley Forge, enshrined in the Nation’s heart through the mar the add to the joy of 


ill-clad Betsy Ross House, 
world-famed Gettysburg—and scores 


motor, is over State to 


tyrdom of its famished, patriots; your trip. Look for it 


will be found Atlantic 


3irthplace of Old Glory’’; 


of others. 


She has cradled statesman and sage, poet, painter Polarine 


and 


inventor, 


a State east of the 


She has Industry—colossai steel mills, There is hardly 
belching blast furnaces, tremendous textile Mississippi in which Atlantic 
industries, a hive of activity by day and Asphalts have not been laid. 
night. Excellent hotels the state over, 
She has Resources — of forest, field, mine and some of the finest stores of the 
and hillside —seemingly inexhaustible. East complete the chain of com 


ind convenience. 


Write us, 


as planned 


Here is the mother state of the twin Giant fort 


*: Motoring Through # eae 
theKepstone Se of Energy —Coal and Oil. giving your itinerary 


It is an inspiration for every true Amer! and we will arrange 





ican to see and know Pennsylvania to have you supplied with descrij 
Send for Booklet ° 
‘Motoring Through the 


Keystone State All 


resources, so vital at this time. tive folders and other informatio 





marvelous - And all concerning the route outlined. 








awe-inspiring. 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


Philadelphia Franklin Pittsburgh 


Various Methods of Atlantic Road Construction and Maintenance: 





Atlantic Asphalt Road Oil Atlantic Asphaltic Concret 
Martin's Creek, Pa l 


Atlantic Penetration Asphalt 
alley Forge, Pa 


Atlantic Paving Asphalt 
North 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Atlantic H. O. Asphalt 


Street in Lansdowne, Pa. eading into Hershey, Pa 
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A newcreation! A more beautiful Packard 
is here announced. Now—a remarkable accom- 
plishment in body designing matches the achieve- 
ment of the epochmaking Twin-six motor. 
And thereby is rounded out the smartest 
and most efficient motor car we have ever 
built. Branches and dealers today have ready 
for your inspection new models—3-25 and 3-35. 


Open car prices are $3450 and $3850 at Detroit. 
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| | Daily Digest the Fil 
1 ] 
he Do you know that dentists hin millions of them And 
. | in the past three years, have one trequent result of gerr 
, ' taught countless people how ind tartar is the dreaded pyor 
ed | - : 
to keep teeth really cleat rhea No cle ining method 
‘ | The method is Pepsodent which leaves that film can ward 
1 ce } } 
as | which, by dental advice we off these tooth troubles 
now advertise to users And 
f the to show its eflects we offer all r} . | 
r 
: filn bum 
eds a One-Week trial fre ise u . . 
yuire Like ill albumin, the way to i 
The cause of nearly ill tooth dissolve it is to digest it And 
the troubles is a slimy film. You pepsin is the digestant 
; can feel it with your tongue But pepsin must be activate i 
wl } \ ed fe x m ths at our objectior o the wa iff exte is eve ) ' ‘ 
theate An hour’s lecture every Sunday the weeklv news bulletir Evidently mat That film resists all ordinary Che usual method Dy a cid 
mor? g emo! ed during the week people come to the moving pictures t ‘ brushing It gets into crevice is harmful to the teeth r 
by constant coaching. Patrons are treated entertained and amused—and 1 urn and stays it long seemed that digesting 
st igh the ver ers f r ( bY anythir t! lee lee] ' 
-s “whe “te : . , +] t : That film is what discolor this film w is Impossibi 
eousi it IY obsequlous ire asked 
their eference of ss nd if one weal There not the te loubt tha lt hardens and forms tartar lt But a new discovery, covere¢ 
r iou , 
glasses the usher w ee that his sight Is the producers recognize the ny holds food I article until they DY patents activate the pe 
accommodated. Those who are bewildered tures aS a new and d ta ¢ ‘ ferment ind torm cid lt sin in a harmless way » NOW 
by th traatine ¢ moe bm tine tte prove to DI e with th ner F , ‘ , ' 

. . ; , 6 = ‘ : holds the acid in contact with this digestant can be dally ay 
ght witl ure led to their seats. Ushe ntelligent taste of pl drat strot < . ; 
must wavs face the lobt fos tf thaw + At present the ake f fily ener the teeth — the cause of all toot! plied to the him And tl 
t at the t e the Ie me inter- much upon the I ns of the ¢ I decay Germs breed in that the Dasis ol Pepsodent 
ested and negiect the patrons and these are not alw trustwor l 

Every emt vee in the ! Ise s required 1s ally true of the mali exnibitor, f 
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Concrete Roads Help 
the Farmer to “Do His Bit” 


the American farmer may win or lose this 
war for the whole nation. He has to feed us 
and our allies in the face of a world-wide short- 
age of food. He must make every acre yield 
its utmost in grain, fodder and fruit. 

[he farmer’s time must be 
devote more of it to producing. 
kept working in the fields. He and they should spend 
4 minimum’ of time on the road to and from market. 
lie must be able to haul quickly, by motor if he can, 
and get back to work; and he must be able to haul in 
bad weather when he can not work on the farm. 


saved so that he can 
His horses must be 


Concrete Roads Are a Necessity 


farmer to haul 1 
half to a third of the time it 


thaw or 
t takes to do so through mud, 
Heavie r loads can be 
When motor c: ire 
spared for farm labor. 


yenable the produce despite rain, 
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d hol and with 
ith less effort 


fewer horses 


and in less time 


the horses can be 


ir time Wast« 


istreason. Ithelps the enemy to win. Public funds 


as they have been in the past, 


k.very dollar raised by taxation should be wisely spent 


« squand re d, In poor and te mpo 


building 
able to stand up under the heaviest trathc, with 


| hey should be 


Concrete 


hways must be i 


need of Constant repairs which 


built of « oncrete, 


1, unyielding and durabk for roads is the same 


rial USE d I 


building 


works like the 


concrete dams, toundations, bridges 


) . ' 
rineering Panama Canal, requiring great 


strength 


Let Every Patriot Help 
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CONCRETE ROADS: 
THEIR ADVANTAGES 

No Mud—No Dust 

No Ruts—No Holes 

No Slipping 

No Skidding 

Easy Hauling 

Smooth Riding 

Long Life—Safety 

Always Ready for Use 

Low Maintenance 

Moderate Cost 
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THE SOURCE 


(Continued from Page 8 


Svea flushed again and bit her lips. The 
recollection of the last time she had seen 
Yard, cringing in fear of another blow from 
Langlois’ fist, was painful to her. 

“No,” she said almost in a whisper 

“Why do you say so?” 

She told him honestly, 
of the matter. 

“H’ m, *said he. 

“Yes 

‘Come with me to Camp Four. 
come, too, Miss Nord? 
son for asking.” 

“Surely,”’ she 
house for a cap. 

“Now,” said Beaumont, “‘ we're going to 
look over this fellow. But kee p quiet 
it. Don't want him or anybody else to sus- 
pect it. I'll find out about him. Ques 
tions’ll get at what he knows; his eyes'll 
tell if he’s on the square, and a little test 
sort of laboratory assay, as it were will 
give us a line on his fighting spirit.” 

When they arrived at Camp Four Beau- 
mont turned to Svea. 

‘Run over now and visit with 
wife,”” he said “But come out 
piazza to do it. Just sit there 
your eyes open.” 

Big John and Nord found Langlois in the 
barn and talked woods matters with him 
for some time; then Beaumont strolled off 
to talk to the boys. 

He had a very special pride in his judg- 
ment of men, and felt sure he would be able 
to pick out the one he wanted without as- 
Moving from group to group, he 
scrutinized the men he talked with, but 
found none to fit his requirements. At last 
he opened the door of the scaler’s shanty 
and saw three men inside: O'Toole, the 
scaler, whom he knew; Sim-sam, whom he 
had never seen; and a tall, lean young man 
who leaned against the wall and listened to 
the talk of the others 

The face of the young man was 
the eyes were clear. There was no slouch to 
iis shoulders now, no hint of the f 
three months ago. 

Beaumont took stock of his features in 
one swift, appraising glance. They were the 
features of a man with generations of gen 
tlemen behind him; they told of culture, of 
intelligence. They were pleasing features, 
and the smile that came to the lips and eyes 
was winning. Altogether Big John was 
pleased. 

‘Howdy!” he said. 

O'Toole jumped to his feet. 

““Come in, Mr. Beaumont, and set,” he 
said. ‘‘These here is Sim-sam and Yard.” 

Beaumont nodded to them and joined 
in their conversation as one of themselves. 
It was a knack he possessed. They were 
talking of timber, of log hauls, of skidways, 
of steam loaders. It was shop talk to the 
nth power, and all for the benefit of Van 
Twiller Yard. He was taking his Sabbath 
lesson. 

Presently Beaumont edged further into 
the conversation, and began to question 
Yard as though he were a reluctant witness 
and Beaumont a clever cross-examiner. 
He found Yard well grounded in the theory 
of the felling and loading of logs, of the 
arts of the woodsman. 

“You came up in that assignment from 
Boston?” he asked bluntly. 

“Yes,”’ said Yard. 

‘**Ever been in the woods before? 

**Never.”’ 

**Seem to catch on pretty well. 


omitting no part 
“Hand car here, Nord?” 


Will you 
I have a pec ial rea- 


said, and went inside the 


about 


sillings’ 
on their 
and keep 


sistance 


brow n, 


wreck ol 


Like it?” 


“Tt’s real,”’ said Yard after a second’s 
‘It’s work for a man. We aren't 
parasites here, living on other folks’ quar- 
rels or on middlemen’s profits; but we're 
at the very source of the industry. We're 
taking from Nature with our hands.”” His 
eyes sparkled, his voice took on a tone of 
enthusiasm. “Think,” he said, “without 
us there would be no daily papers, no maga- 
zines. To-day we feil a tree; a month hence, 
on the paper manufactured from that 
spruce, the country may read the news of : 
great battle, or learn of a great new ~ trea Dog 
may read a book of science. Beyond us the 
art of the preservation of human knowl- 
edge cannot go. It all derives from us. To 
me the woods are not the woods; 
mountainsides of spruce are something 
more. It may sound impractical and a great 
deal more like a dreamer than a lumber- 
jack; but to me they are The Source— just 
that.” 


pause. 


these 


“‘H’m,” said Big John. ‘“‘Shouldn’t be sur- 
— sd if you grew up to be a real chopper 
His | vig. red, smooth-shaven face grew stern 

“Young man, how came you to land here in 
the condition you did?” 

“*Because,”’ said Yard, “‘it didn’t seem a 
if there was anything to do that was wort! 
the bother of doing. So 1 did nothing, and 
became a polite sort of bum-—and then ar 
impolite sort of bum.” 

‘How about the 

re never had a real desire for it—haven't 
thought about a drink since I came here 

**H’m, just took to it failing any other 
occupation, ¢ eh . 

: xactly. ‘ 

“Well,’ said Big John, moving 
door, “I shall keep my ey 
going at it right.” 

He stepped outside. The others followed 
Big John had timed his movements to fit 
his design, for Nord and Langlois 
coming round from the 
walked to meet them, frowning. In an in- 
stant, it appeared, something had put him 
in a savage humor. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw Mrs. Billings and Svea Nord on 
the piazza. 

“What's the matter, Langlois?” he 
angrily. “‘Can’t you put the fear of God 
into your men? Some of ’em getting pretty 
cocky. Who’s the tall young fellow there? 
He jerked his head toward Yard 

“One of that Boston bunch,” 
lois. *‘ Been gettin’ fresh?” 

“Used his mouth 
Beaumont. 

Langlois showed his teeth. 

‘Thought I'd fixed that bird, but if 
needs more here’s where he gets it Dor 
worry none about me puttin’ the fear of 
God into him. Jest watch!” 

He strode to Yard, clutched his shoulder 
and swung him round so that they 
face to face. 


“What's 


booze? 


to the 


You're 


on you 


were )ust 
barn. Beaumont 


Sala 


aid Lang 


considerable > 


your game?” he 
“Haven't I taught you mann 
Seems like you need another 
clenched his fist for the blow 

This time Yard did not flinch 
He, too, had seen Svea Nord, 
lection of their last meeting was like a 
brand applied to his naked files! she had 
seen his degradation once; it was a spe 
tacle she should not witness again. He 
stepped one pace « loser to Lar giois, so that 
their bodies touched. 

** Langlois,” he said i almost in 
but steadily, “‘there’s been a change in the 
last two months. It’s fair to you to tell you 
If you're looking for trouble with me I 
want you to know that this will be 
punch affair. There was a time when I wz 
middling fair with my fists. How about i 

“I’m goin’ to bust you open,” 
Langlois. 

Yard wheeled and strode 
Langlois staring after him, unable to 
prehend what was passing. 

“*Miss Nord,” he said, “‘*two months ago 
you saw that man knock me down and saw 
me afraid to return the blow. It was no 
fault of mine that you saw that epi 
but you saw it. Now, in fairness to me, | 
ask you to see the ~~ about to happen. It 
will not be pleasant, but I ask 
out.” With that he turned 
back to Langlois. “‘ Ready,’ 

Langlois, now heated with rage, 
Yard laid his head quickly on his shoul 
and the fist passed his ear. Then he c 
tered and as his knuckles bruised themsel 
on Langlois’ teeth he uttered a sound 
sound that was not a laugh but kin to 
for there was joy in it. Twice 
struck before Langlois could recover him 
self, and the boss went down. Yard stepped 
back and waited for him to rise. The bos 
got to his hands and knees and launched 
himself on the young man from that 
tion, both arms driving viciously 
met him halfway, giving blow for 
Breast to breast they stood, 
the shoulder with the desire 
hind each blow 

a lenly Langlois sought to clinch and 
trip, but Yard's fist, coming up from his 
knee in a wicked uppercut, met him full on 
the jaw, and again he went down. 

Savagely he flew at Yard now, with not 
fists alone but feet and teeth ready for use 
A wicked kick missed the young man’s 
kneecap, and he sank his fist in Langlois’ 
stomach. The boss grunted, but came on. 
Now, with skill that rejoiced the hearts of 

Continued on Page 61 
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FASTEST CUTTING HACK SAWS 


HAT the Bethlehem Steel Co., uses STAR BLADES 

is vitally significant for every manufacturer who 
saws metal. Because ev ery tool the famous Bethlehem 
plant uses has first had to prove beyond question its 
ability to help extend their output to the last notch. 
You who are buying hack saw blades today — 


whether machine or hand blades—must realize that 
in the last analy sis you are not buying blades at all 
but the output those blades will give you. It is not a 
question of getting blades at the lowest cost but of 
getting blades that will give 


of cuts at the lowest cost. 


you the maximum number 


STAR HACK SAW BLADES 


Machine and Hand 


were the first modern blades ever manufactured and for thirty years they 


Flexible and All Hard 


more efficient methods. The Star line includes machine and hand blad 


have held them quality supremacy. Hundreds of thousands of tests have flexible and all hard for every purpose Whatever your metal sawing 
been made to determine out of thousands of combinations exactly what pr blem, there is a Star Blade that will give you the greatest cutting 
relative dimensions, what shape and setting of teeth and what kind and _ efficiency at the smallest blade and time cost 
hardness of steel would give the best cutting re sults Prove this fact for yourself by m aking the most drastic tests or place 
} r I y i] r y 

Our spe ial automatic machine ry, with its gauges to the finest limit " the burden of prool on us and we will demonstrate the greater 
makes possible a uniform quality of production that ordinary methods efhciency in Star Blades to your thorough satisfactior The more 
could not give and an unbelievable quantity production at a minimum of — difhicult the problem, the more we will welcome the chance | 
factory cost. It is significant that the present standard practice with other show you 
hack saw makers was abandoned by us more than twenty years agofor Address our Engineering Department at 200 River St., Millers Fal 
Our position as authorities on m etal sawing efficienc y has made us a national clear 4 i 
house of information on the results blade user * getting under all classes and kind your ‘ ' 1 1 : 
of conditions To encourage this clearing ats idea, we offer $500.00 in gold for We wa you xy * ( y " 1 4 
the best articles on “How | Test Hack Saws.” Cont U0 h 
Tell us your methods m detail (either on machine or hand blades) and give us your 1 ur @ 1st 

Ist Prize $250.00 4th Prize . $25.00 

2d Prize 100.00 5th Prize . , , 15.00 

3d Prize 50.00 6th to llth Prizes $10.00 each 


Manufactured - CLEMSON BROS., Middletown, New York 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
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FIOW do you know 


there's a mint bed near? 


“Vor Nose lknows 


And the fragrant fact gets you instantly—makes its 
pungent suggestion of something good. Pure fragrance 
is Nature’s own guarantee of goodness. The pure 
fragrance of a fine tobacco is your certain guarantee of 
smoke comfort and satisfaction—*Your Nose Knows.” 


its pure fragrance Your Nose Knows instantly the merit of 


Cfiyxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco 





Made of the most fragrant leaves of the tobacco plant, 
the tender Burley leaves, ripened in the Blue Grass 
sunshine of Old Kentucky, mellowed, and carefully 
blended — Tuxedo has a pure fragrance all its own— 
“Your Nose Knows.” 


. Try this Test: — Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the 
caw palm of your hand to bring out its full 
&%e aroma. Then,smell it deep— its delici- 
if \ _ * ous, pure fragrance will convince you. 
\C . Try this test with any other tobacco and 
MS ~ we will let Tuxedo stand or fall on your 


a ~~ 
/Y Ys judgment 


** Your Nose Knows’ 


tna 
aS Guaranteed by 
pe GS ha Jibace 
Yurrrieace Ube ‘ 





Continued from Page & 
the men who watched, Yard began to cut 
the boss to ribbons. He fought not to ex- 
terminate with a blow, but to punish while 
he himself went unpunished. In and out he 
danced, chopping his adversary’s face, and 
leaping away from the counter. Again and 
again he struck. Langlois’ face took on 


queer contour His ips were shredded, hi 

eyes closing, he bellowed with rage 
Suddenly he darted to one side and 
natched an ax from the woodpile. Yard 


was conscious of a woman's scream, then 
he was on his man before the ax could be 
wung aloft, and struck once, twice, wit! 
all his strength He did not wait to se¢ 
the result. He knew. Abruptly he turned 
toward the plazza without a glance at the 


man who lay motionle on the ground 
“I’m sorry, Miss Nord,” he said; ‘but 
you had to see.” 
‘Yes ** che repled, her vi e but i breath. 
I had to see, and I im glad | saw 
“Thank you,” he said gravel 
“I think,” she said, trying to assume a 
matter-ol-fact tone that you need a littl 


attention. A little cold water 
He trod heavily toward the bunk house, 
for the intense exertion had taken its toll of 
hin Sim-sam met him, took his arm 
Boy the old imberjack said tremu- 
jousl ‘IL knowed it! I knowed it! 


They passed Nord and Beaumont 


When you are washed up said Big 
John, ““come here. Bring your turkey.” 
It was the formula of dismissal in the 
woods, for a man turkey is his per nal 
effect To be ordered to get it, is to be 


ordered to move ou 


In fifteen minutes Yard returned 


You go down with m« 

But the wood 

You will come bach It is here | shal 
need you.” 

“I have a friend,” said Yard dit 





Is it an | not tal nin ni 
Car 1 trust hin 
la t ire | il 
out him 
“Fetch him iid Big John, for} me 
met 
So it was that Big John Beaumont found 
his mar o it was that Van T er Yard 
and Sim-sam left Camp Fou t i 
that a ne hgure be reckoned With a t 
the mountai { Vermont, a man who 
as but ninety da distant from free 


lunches and a bums lodging house, 


bm next day Big John Beaumont sat in 
his office talking pulp with Van Twiller 
Yard 

“I brought you down to the mill because 
l wanted you to know what we ire up 
against and what we are trying todo. Thi 
morning the president of the large ser 
of sulphate pulp in America will be here 
He wants to contract for our output, and 


I want you to hear what he has to say l 
want you to hear, because I want you to do 
ome dreaming about pulp, as you did 
about spruce. The Source—that was a 


good notion, young le 
Yard nodded 
‘But sulphate is something else again 


What do you know about it? 














“Only what you told me the other day 
gut you know it’s different fron he 
pulp we've been making before ditte t 
proce aifterent result C;round “d 
pulp makes print paper and the cheaper 
grades ol papers Sulphate goes to the 
making of Kraft, and Kraft is the toughest, 
firmest, most dependable wrapping paper 
in the world t s strengt! It stands 
strain, and that is used In Making 
all fiber ar t board containers 

There's 0 ] t e®, and Sa virgin 
dustry in America. We're building up some 
thing new. We're helping to make America 
independent. Now’s our chance. Imports 
are shut off, or practically shut off. Our 
manufacturers must have a lot of thing 

that they have depe nded on foreign mat 
facturers to get, and now it’s up to 


Americans to manufacture those things for 


themselves. Somehow, young fellow, it 
looks to me like a sort of patriotism to go 


after that stuff, eh 

“It does,” said Yard 

* Also,”’ said Beaumont, wit! 
in his gray eyes, “it’s a matter 
When I started building this nev | 
phate pulp sold at thirty dollars a ton. To- 
day it’s sixty-five. In six months it'll be a 
hundred. We made a nice profit at th rty. 


pee 





“It’s enormous!” Yard sai 
“Our capacity will be hi 
Looks pretty sweet, eh? I'he 
ré ady to start in a montl l 
never can tell about mills. That 
ut down and begin to d 





ground wood-pulp mil We're t 
with it. But you're still at your 
the source of a new industry ( 
dream about that?” 

*I think,” said Yard, speaking ca 
as was his custon that it bette 
for dreams than the other 

Good! Now Swedish manufa 
I said, want to keep the parme t 
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and another, they ve cost us ar 
lay and twenty-five thousand d 
cost His jaw shut down w 
ness of steel doo closing. * But 
away with it la Now the 4 
to make a ta re itl ! i 
two ways to go at i I t 
the manufacture; and t 
n g up the woods end 
enougn pu ‘ ad And tha 
aman. You're him.” 

There seemed to be no ne 
reply, so Yard made non 

In half an hour the morning tra 
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year 

“Counting the bonus, exa 
five hundred and tour thousar 

“Get your papers ready 

“Got ‘em iid Beaur 
waste time.” He went to the 
called the bookkeeper, direct 
bring the contract 

They were du grned, witne ed 
livered and the deal was made Ly 
to commence not later than ni 
from date 

When Knowles was gone 
after inspecting the plant and dir 
Beaumont and Yard, Big Johr i 
young mat! 

*You i that’ W il we re 
I stand to make a profit of 
lion on that deal-—or to lose half a 


if we fall down. Your job is to see 


woods end makes good.’ 


jut, sai 





Isn't he woods 


meddling in his : 
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‘Nord and I have talked this ov 


be busy with the details. It’s uy 
watch out for the Swedes. There 
any clas! 

“Then I'll tackle the job.” 
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dition your friends think you have a dandy 
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A Butlt-in 
SCITUICC 
Guarantee 


Speaking to the new salesman the dealer says: 

\nyone who has ever used a Robbins & Myers Motor 
knows that one of these motors on any electrical 
device is a sure sign of quality. ‘That’s why the line 
of electric washing machines we carry is such a big 
eller. ‘he Robbins & Myers Motor is a_ built-in 
guarantee of reliable service—our strongest sales help.”’ 


The successful dealer instinctively recognizes the 
value-standard of any electrically-driven device 
equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor. 


He knows that the article will appeal to prudent 
buyers because of the quality; and that customers will 
remain satistied because of the service. 


wons Manufacturers of high rrade electrical devices see 
Dp oduct s Robbins xX Nye rs Motor equipped High 
tion plus R. & M. operating eficiency is a combination 
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( t kor ul commercial Currents 
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Beaumont smiled a little, for the last three 
words were not characteristic of Yard. They 
were too colloquial, too rough-and-tumble. 

“Your salary,” said Big John, “will be 
fifteen hundred a year and board. Make 
good, and drop in in a year, and we'll make 
that fifteen hundred look like a plugged 
copper. We've been getting out twenty 
thousand cords of pulpwood a year. It’s up 
to the woods end to double it now. I’m 
through with you, young man. Your title is 
assistant woods boss; but you’re responsi- 
ble to me, and only me. Use your judgment 
when you have any. If you run out run 
down and spill it to me. Don’t override an 
order given by Nord unless it’s necessary, 
and be diplomatic if it is necessary. Nord's 
a good man, but limited. Now go to it.” 

The next few days were full of motion for 
Yard. In them he tried to become ac- 
quainted with the whole woods situation: 
the lay of the land; what to demand from 
each camp; where possible danger lay. He 
began at Camp Eight. This remotest camp 
lay in the heart of the forest, to be reached 
only by the narrow-gauge railroad. It was 
above the dam—that is, it lay beyond 
the point where the Eastern States Power 
Company had erected a huge dam across 
the East Branch, a storage dam, creating a 
lake where had once been a stream hidden 
by the forest. The lake was a matter of ten 
miles long by a mile Wide, and in it the 
power company stored water in spring, 
winter and fall, to be fed down the East 
Branch as needed in the months of droug! t 
to its power stations below. 

The track reaching to Camps Seven and 
Eight lay along this lake to the dam, then 
branched off in a huge curve to Five and 
Six and finally te Woods He adquarte rs. All 
logs from these camps must go by rail to 
the mills; there was no river to float them 
down. The logs from Seven and Eight, the 
two largest camps, must pass over the little 
railroad along the verge of the pond 

Here was a matter that Yard studied 
carefully It seemed to him the railroad 
ran perilously near the water level. At the 
moment the water was some six feet lower, 
but, Yard thought, it might be made t 
rise three or even four feet above the f 
Camps One, Two, Three and Four 
set upon the banks of the tortuous E 

sranch, and the East Branch derived from 
the big pond. Its waters were the waters 
loosed by the power company to operate 
its turbines below, and down that river 
went most if not all of the pulpwood from 
the four camps. The hardwood for the saw 
mill was transported by rail, for hardwood 
logs cannot well be floated 

“Sim-sam,”” said Yard, 
happen if the power company 
tunnel at the dam, and kept i 
Where would the East Branch go? 

“I eale’late there wouldn't be enough 
it left to float a chip,”’ said the old fellov 

**In which case,”’ said Yard, “it would 
be up to the railroad to haul both pulpwood 
and hardwood— which it couldn't do. What 
do you know about this power company, 
Sim-sam?” 

‘Not! - *ceptin’ it’s got 
all over the states hereabouts, a 
feller by name Ekstrom is boss of it.” 

**Named what?” 

**Ekstrom.” 

“H'm!” said Yard 

‘Almighty Swedish,” agreed Sin 

“It looks to me, Sim-sam, as if we 
to find out more about this concern 
a gun pointed at our head, and the 
loaded. Under the circumstances it 
be well to know the disposition of the mar 
holding the gun.” 

That evening Yard arrived at Woods’ 
Headquarters in time for supper. Hibs first 
act was to tele phone Big John Beaumont 

“Get me all the information possible 


about the power company,” 


he ae: TT 
names of its officers and stockholders, a 


ren who own the bonds. Also their 


said Big John He 


s face expressed 


asked no questior . but } 


tal f 
? ) - 


he C 
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“‘T knew it,”” he said to his stenographer, 
who did not in the least comprehend what 
he was talking about. “I’ve got a real man. 
He has the kind of eyes that see ” 

As for Yard, he went from the telephone 
to sit at table with Svea Nord. It was the 
first time he had dined with a young woman 
in more than a year. More important still, 
it was the first time he was to meet that 
particular young woman on terms of social 
equality. 

She rose to meet him as he entered the 
room, and extended her hand. 

“*Mr. Yard,” she said, “‘I cannot tell you 
how glad I am to welcome you here, 
how wonderful it seems that you have 
made it possible.” 

Yard wished to say something, but hesi 
tated, fearing to offend her. 

“*T don’t think I could have done 
hadn't been for you,” he said finally 

“IT had nothing to do with it,”’ she 
‘and I'd rather you didn’t say such th 
So many men seem to think they hav 
say pretty things to every womar 
meet.” 

“But if a compliment is sincere, 
Nord?” 

“‘I think there is only one man wt 
right to say those things to a womar 

**Most men have a theory that women 
like to hear pleasant things.”’ 

““With me only one thing really 
she said simply—‘‘ the man himsel 
every day. Words have nothing to do with 
it. I shouldn’t look to him to do wonder 
ful things, but just to do what he had to 
do, and to be true and trustwort}! y Hg 

That evening Yard sought out Sim-sam 

“You've had experience, Sim-sam,”’ he 
said. “‘You must know a great deal 
womel! id 

a know consi l'able about three 
I've buried: one I got left back int 
had to learn the first one, and it was a <¢ 
When I took me the second, I says to n 
self: ‘This'll be easy. I got em learned 
But I had to start the job all over. Ther 
when I come to the third I felt perty sur 
I was eddicated right up to the hilt; but I 
fetched up agin another disapp’intment 
The re was more to arn about her tl 


hor 


about the other two put together. Sure 


livin’ witl 


know about wimmin—them three. 
Kin learn one of ‘em by 
but what you learn hain’ 
to commence business with an 
, there } no sich thi 
1r bull 


said ac 


and plenty 
ng what a man has to do, 
hat’s sound. Not great deeds 
just true and trustworthy. That's my 
Sim-sam. True and trustworthy 
just graduated from a bum. It'll t: 
of doing to wipe that off the slat 
she hadn't seen me then, Sim- 
‘Dunno about that, boy 
seein’ you then and seein’ | 
bered out of it ‘ll do more good 
It S got he rint’rested. That's a p'int 
you keep her int’rested, like I kee p my 
intrested in them stories I make up wher 
I’m follerin’ lit’ry pursoots. Make a sort of 
kind of a story out of yourself for |} 


eadin’, and have LOOK all 


Keep Tr 


like it was goin’ to end well 
**Now that’s ll you git 
hain’t no expert, but knowin’ I hain’t sort of 


to pass out advice 


qualifies me 
to bed so’s to be fresh for them nob! 
to-morrow.” 
rd took the advice. 
‘rue and trustworthy 
lf as he turned out his 
be a mighty 


1 on a fellow's 


pleasant tl 


tombstor 
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TRANSMISSION LININGS FOR FORDS 


are a wonderful improvement over ordinary linin which 
become hard and smooth from pressure, friction and oil 
which grab when the brake is applied, and then slip and 


lose the contact. 
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- Paid for Itself 6 Times in 4 Years 


HIS Indiana Truck Fleet, shown above, earns $20 daily 

per truck—has made $50,000 net to date. Its earning power 

is practically undiminished. These sturdy trucks can con- 
tinue to make big sums for years to come. 


The owner's statement: ‘‘ My fleet of Indiana Trucks 
have performed for me in an astonishing way. Since I 
bought them, which was about four years ago, they have 

arned $50,000 net for me, have turned over their invest- 

ment no less than six times, and are still making money. 
Upkeep and gas consumption have been exceptionally 
mall. These trucks paid for themselves in a very short 
money they themselves earned. (Signed) 
Partlow,”’ (Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


time out ol 


J. L 


j. L. PARTLOW 
The Owner 
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t Indiana record have earned 
the direct result of Indiana Trucks’ 
crankshaft — bearing 80,000 mile 
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Indiana Trucks’ earning power i: 


trength built into the special motor 


Despite these big margins of safety in Indiana Worm Drive Trucks, 
m Indiana price They are lower by $100 t 


0 ton, $4000; ton, $4000 


there are big 


nargins of saving $1,000 per truck—1-ton, 
$1 U 2-ton, $22 


Your Indiana dealer will let you pay for your truck out of its earnings. 


Write for Our Operating Costs Book 


tic compilation of detailed costs of running Indiana Trucks 
rd It 


Strikes average 
1 a new idea of truck earning power. Send for it, 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 21, Marion, Indiana 


Service Stations in 200 Cities 
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WHAT YOU WILL FIND WHEN 
YOU GET TO FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


In parentheses, the man must be trained 
so that he does not become jumpy. The 
practice that some young officers may have 
adopted, perhaps unconsciously, of creep- 
ing stealthily behind a sentry and unneces- 
sarily surprising him should be condemned. 
Such things always result in dividing the 
man’s attention. I have been told of a 
case in which a man, on being told by his 
noncommissioned officer for the tenth time 
from which direction the enemy was ex- 
pected to come, replied cannily, “‘ Yus; but 
the orficer, ’e comes that way,” pointing to 
the rear. 

As the platoon commander inspects the 
men at morning stand-to he must note their 
physical condition, their spirits and clean- 
liness, the reserve stores, latrines and cook- 
houses, and the thousand and one things 
that are to be found about and are integral 
parts of a trench system. The morning in- 
spection and its results should not be a 
matter of decentralized, subordinate re- 
sponsibility. The man on the spot must 
remedy defects at once, unasked, unaided, 
and, Larry would have added, unhonored 
and unsung. Once the man on the spot lets 
the thing slide or leaves it to the other fel- 
low, chaos is come to the trench. 

The morning stand-to frequently goe: 
far toward taking away what little of the 
romance of war may have been left to the 
waking dreams of the platoon commander. 
Given new men, a cold, wet morning and a 
bad trench, a thoroughly made inspection 
will involve no light task. The inspection 
concluded, stand-down is ordered by the 
company commander, and the day’s work 
goes on 

Then it is that the men learn the value of 
the phrase “It’s got to be done.” Thi 
phrase, the Sage Youth says, together with 
“Carry on, sergeant,”’ is believed by many 
men to be the real cause of Britain's great- 
ness. Certain it is that a hundred times a 
day in the trenches one finds it fits the 
needs that continually arise. 

Working parties are put at all sorts of 
Rations must be fetched from the 
cookhouse—if the command has a cook- 
house in or near the front line. Above all, 
the question of the defense of the line must 
not be forgotten. Sentry groups with peri 
scopes must be posted at intervals; and it is 
vitally necessary to impress the men at the 
periscopes that the safety of the platoon i 
in their keeping, and theirs alone. 

The war in Europe, as well as former 
wars, has shown that the Anglo Saxon has 
splendid fighting qualities, but he is nat- 
urally careless and overconfident. Nowhere 
are these characteristics more noticeable 
than in the matter of sentries. Some of the 
men of the best of regiments will require 
constant supervision. During the time a 
platoon is in the front-line trenches its 
commander will have no rest if he does his 
full duty. I once overheard one of the most 
experienced generals of the British Army 
strongly recommend that the platoon lead- 
ers or senior noncommissioned officers post 
sentries in each section of the line. 


Double Sentries Advisable 


“Too often this duty is relegated,” he 
said, ‘to a junior noncommissioned officer, 
and general slackness often results. Per- 
sonally I would never allow single sentrie 
at night In former wars double sentric 
have been found advisable, and I see no 
reason to alter this excellent rule because 
the troop sheltered in trenches Too 
much importance canriot be laid on the con- 
tinual that is required to en- 
courage Vigilance It is the only price at 

in trench warfare can 


are 
cautioning 
which succe be se- 
cured,” 

Afternoons in the front-line trenches are 
usually, when possible, devoted to rest. If 
special work entails the employment of men 
in shifts rest should be arranged for them in 
their time off. Generally the best plan is 
for every available man to work for a defi- 
nite period and rest for a definite period. 
Here lies ample opportunity for the good 
organizer. He can so order events that 
every man in his platoon is content and the 
maximum amount of work is accomplished; 
or his men may be disgruntled for the 
reason that they never know what time 
they can call theirown. In such cases the 
work suffers. 


As to mealtime in the trenches, a noon 
dinner is preferable. After an early supper, 
or tea, as the British call it, comes the eve 
ning stand-to, which entails an inspection 
identical with that made at morning stand 
to. After stand-down, night work is told 
off, and once again the trench settles down 
to work, but with a difference, for the 
darkness lends confidence and permits of 
greater freedom of action. The thought of 
the commander of a section is ** What can I 
do now that cannot be done in daylight?” 
The answer fixes the tasks of the working 
parties. 

One thing looms conspicuous at night, 
particularly. That is wire. Is it still there, 
out in front, or has the Boche high explosive 
thinned or removed it? The only way in 
which an answer to such a question can be 
obtained is by going out and seeing for one 
self. Personal reconnaissance is far the 
best road to knowledge along that line. If 
more wire is needed it must be put out at 
once. As every coil of wire has to be carried 
up from the back areas, training in the best 
way to put out wire is absolutely essentia! 
The untrained man can easily put out fifty 
coils of wire and wonder, next morning 
when he looks through a periscope, what 
on earth he did with the stuff. 


The Junior Sub and His Job 


Patrols should go out at night to insure 
that No Man’s Land does not become Ger 
man land, to cover working parties in front 
of their own trenches, to catch enemy work 
ing parties, and to scupper any enemy 
patrols with which they may come into 
contact. Patrolling is nerve-testing work at 
first, but many adventurous ls develop 
a real taste for it. The platoon commander 
must see that such men are not sent out 
each night, as that sort of man is of the 
highest possible value, and experience ha 
shown only too plainly that men on patrol 
have, as it is put at the Front, only a cer 
tain number of chances. In other words, 
patrolling is work that asks a high sacri 
tice—the highest sacrifice that the soldier 
can make if it is continued sufficiently long 

A Lewis gun is frequently sent out with 
the patrol. If the patrol has no Lewis gur 
and discovers an exposed enemy working 
party it is advisable to return to the home 
trench and turn loose the machine guns ir 
the trench. The Hun has deve loped a di 
like for the Lewis gun akin to his aversior 
for the Mills bomb and the Stokes mortar 

The man who counts most in a trenct 
from the administrative point of view is the 
platoon commander. He is, under normal 
circumstances, a Junior officer — junior sub 
the British Army terms them. It is th 
plato yn commander in France to-day 
is winning this war, as much as any 
class of officers or men can be said 
winning it. No amount of good staff 
or generalship can succeed without 
His work ranges from accepting the 
fidences of Private Jones, whose wife | 

old up the home, to the taking over of the 
whole scheme of operations in a tight cor 
ner when the senior officers are out of actior 

My friend Larry is a platoon commander 
He once told me, in most serious m« dd 
“The men will follow a good officer any 
where. ‘They fervently remark, at 
that they have no desire whatey 
company a bad to the psx 
locality to which, soldierlike, they 
hesitate to verbally consign him.’ 

Larry’s men followed him, at \ imy Ri ige 
onal n when he deemed it nece sSary 
to work right through our barrage— curtai: 
of shell fire. They got through with marvel 
ously few casualties, “did in the bloomir 
Boche,”” who had a machine-gun post tl 
was proving very nasty, and then took su 
shelter as they could get while the terrible 
shell curtain moved over them, on to the 
Front. Again they seemed to bear charmed 
lives, for they had but one or two hit 

Larry’s worshipers, for no other 
would describe the relation in which 
stand toward him, outh« 
that escapade. 

It is such boys as 


souls 


ofliicer 


occas! 


term 
his men 


. - 
yast all comers after 


Larry who are beating 
the Boche in France and Flanders Wher 
America sends her quota to the work in 
hand, many a young officer of our new army 
will be doing that sort of service. They are 
proud, in England, of their wonderful young 





Larrys. We shall be not a whit less proud 
of our boys; and I, for one, would stake my 
life that they will give us all and more than 
we could ask of them. 

God bless them! 

To write intelligently and intelligibly 
of the preparation for an attack, and not 
convey useful information to the enemy, re- 
quires care. 

The actual scheme of operations so far as 
the attack proper is concerned has contin- 
ually been undergoing change in this war. 
We have by no means reached finality in 
that matter yet. The :nstructions given the 
men who went over the top on the Somme 
were different from those given the men at 
Vimy Ridge and in front of Arras. Still 
other changes were introduced at Messines. 
Before these words are in print still further 
alterations in detail may have put 
into practice, 

But the general scheme is much the same, 
and been since the creeping barrage 
was instituted. The first necessity in the 
inauguration of the creeping barrage was 
that the gunners should be able to register 
and shoot with almost superhuman perfec- 
tion On the Somme some of the newer 
British batteries fell short of General Sir 
Douglas Haig’s ideals on this score. The 
marked improvement of the marksmanship 
of the British guns at Arras and at Mes 
sines was easily discernible by everyone in 
that sector, 

That 
Vimy 
push 


cessful 


been 


has 


of the greatest factors at 
Ridge, which was an almost perfect 
Messines, was wonderfully suc 

Every item in the British program 
rried out like clockwork. 


was one 


too, 


Was Ca 
The explanation of the creeping barrage 
is hardly necessary. Simply, it is this: At 


zero time, known to all units, whose watches 
are carefully synchronized, the guns pour a 
heavy fire at a given line of front. The at- 
tacking troops approach so close to this 
barrage that they can almost reach out and 
touch the maelstrom in front of them. At 
uy two minutes past the zero hour the bar- 


rage moves exactly twenty-five yards ahead. 
The men follow. At three minutes past 
zero the inferno of shot and shell takes an- 
other twenty-five-yard step forward. So 





the attack , the men in the attack- 
ing line following the barrage in always dan- 
gerous and sometimes unavoidably painful 
proximity to it, 


proceed 


A Tornado of High Explosive 


The lifting of the barrage from the actual 
enemy trench and dugout area meant in the 
old days, when the curtain of fire moved 
with less uncanny precision and the infantry 
followed less closely on its heels, that the 
Hun machine gunners would come out of 
their underground shelters and open on the 
advancing Drum fire is growing 
increasingly more terrible. The days of 
strain that usually precede an attack leave 
their mark on the stoutest Boche. 

Even should a coup le of Huns survive the 


troops 


tornado of high explosive and come into the 
air with their quick-firer as the barrage 
passes toward their rear, the attacking pla- 
toor inder the new régime, are upon the 
Boches be fore they an take breath. Many 


of the Huns at Vimy and at Messines peeked 
over the top of their ruined hiding places as 


the barrage lifted, only to find that Mills 
bombs were descending thereabouts like 
rain, that a fine big Canadian or British 


Tommy or kilted Scot or yelling Irishmar 
was standing close at hand, with a Lewis 
gun slung to his hip, spraying bullets about 
as a gardener might spray water with a 
garden hose Bayonets are there, too, in 
plenty; and the Hun has shown an unusual 
amount of respect for the British cold steel 
since the beginning of the war. In this he 


is wise, for bayonet work seems to come 
naturally to the English soldier. 

Of the work through which the new Amer- 
jean soldier will have to go before he can 


1 of} 


take part in an actual charge I can speak 
more freely, though I might say in passing 
that the following advic e has been most 
carefully compiled at a divisional head- 


and subjected to the 
erutiny of the censor before it crossed the 
channel No censorst ip can be too strict. 

To the uninitiated it would perhaps ap- 
pear that no preparation is really necessary 
for an attack. That the men, after living for 
months in trenches, would be so glad to get 
out of them that one would only have to fire 
a pistol or say “Go!” That is where the 
uninitiated would be hopelessly wrong. 
Experience has proved that the more used 
a man gets to trenches the less inclination 
he has to leave them and go over the open. 


quarters in France, 
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In addition, trench life makes men totally 
unfit for active ope rations I 
man gets no exercise. His conditio 
fortnight’s tour of duty is frequentls y ap- 
palling. Consequently he must be taken 
out and allowed to stretch himself, to play 
active games and to get the stiffness out of 
his joints generally, and all this quite apart 
from the actual martial training for opera- 
tions of a kind he has forgotten all about 

With absolutely new troops this training 
is equally necessary, but new troops start 
with the great advantage that the trench 
idea has not become fixed in their minds 

The attack preparations start way back 
in the dim distance at the strategical foun 
tainhead and filter through all the various 
headquarters down to the private soldier 
They take cognizance of not only infantry 
but artillery, engineers, medical COrps, alr- 
craft, and every branch of the army —in 
cluding, in a big show, the cavalry. 

Of all these the infantry plays a not-to 
be-despised part in the finished production 
Guns and mortars may smash 
machine guns splash lead all over it, planes 
circle above it and drop bombs, but it is the 
humble foot slogger who ac tually takes the 
place by going over and sitting on it 

The composition of a platoon comprises 
every infantry weapon. There 
tion each of Lewis gunners, bombers, rifle 
grenadiers and riflemen, whose proficiency 
with the bayonet may have opportunity of 
demonstration. The platoon, therefore, is a 
self-contained unit; and the training of a 
battalion in the British formation becomes 
simply the training of sixteen platoons. 





a position, 


is one sex 
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Training for an Attack 


At least a fortnight is the minimum time 
necessary for the training of a normal bat 
talion for an attack For the first three 
days little is done but encouraging the men 
to shake off trench stiffness. The work con 
sists chiefly of physical training, bay« 
fighting, active games and recreation, with 
now and then a brief, bright and brotherly 
lecture to impress the men with the fact 
that war is not necessarily the same thing 
as trenches. This part of the training is 
most essential, for the attainment or non 
attainment of good feeling and camaraderi 
may make or mar the whole of the subse- 
quent work. 

Given a feeling of well-being, health and 
fitness, training proper commences on the 
fourth day. This consists of the instruction 
of each specialis t section in the use of its 
own arm. What is wanted, not only in the 
section but equally in the company 
battalion, is plentiful instruction in tactical 
handling and little in mechanism. If a man 
can throw a bomb accurately for thirty-five 
yards he need not know much about the 

ize and shape of the striker. A Lewis gun- 
ner who can bring up and fire his gun with 

out being seen is of infinitely more use in a 
**schemozzle”’ than one who can re pet at ac 

curately the famous details regarding the 
pec uliar orbit of the boss on the feed-arm- 
actuating-stud 

When trenches become untenable Lewis 
gunners nowadays have an added responsi 
bility. They are supposed to conserve their 
weapons and themselves, which sometimes 
means exercising considerable ingenuity in 
the discove ry an d selection of a shelt« ring 


met 


and 


shell hole well to the front— in fact, farther 
forward than most folk would imagine 
Each platoon must be taken out into the 
country and shown that ground is not 


merely country but a marvelous combina- 
tion of contours, the knowledge and use of 
which mean success or failure 

If there is time each section should know 
something of the weapons of the other sec- 
tions, but a specialist must always be most 
special with his own arm and not be cor 
verted into “a giddy harum-frodite.”” Wher 
the are able to manage their arn 
without their arms managing them the 
platoon i reasse mbled and the ect 
shown how to combine their effort 
is where the platoon comma! der really 
comes into his own, for he can 


sections 


feel that } 


platoon is truly his, ready to carry out | 
wishes, a complete unit able to tackle 
most anything; and it rests with him 
whether the platoon is to prove valuable or 
useless. The men are the best judge rhe 


seldom make mistakes in their estimate 
In training, their supreme denunciation i 
expressed in the exasperated “He dunno 
what he wants himself!’’ and their highest 
compliment is a satisfied and weary “ He’ 
all right!” 

All training, but especially platoon train 
ing, has to be ‘“‘swotted up.”’ Disaster lie 
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hat Something More 


In Tires 
Makes Ajax 97% Owners’ Choice 


97 per cent of Ajax great 
annual tire production is 
sold in ones and pairs and 
fours and fives—to motorists 
themselves. And sold to take 
the place of former tires—of 
makes which automobile 
manufacturers supplied as 
original tire equipment. 

There’s a buying moral for 
in this sales fact. No other large tire 
manufacturer comes near this per cent 
of owners’ It is final proof ot 


quality. 


AJAK ROAD KING 


Here is 1917's triumph in tires 
built for safety and unequalled service 
under the Ajax Guarantee in Writing 
5000 Miles. 


Ajax Road King is built for city 
streets—and farm highways—up hill 
and down—for holes and ruts—for 
sand and gravel—-for rain, 
mud. Wherever your car goes, if 
equipped with Ajax Road King you 
can rely on a new safety factor. 

Write tor folder describing Ajax Road 


King—the utmost tire value. 


AJAX RUBBER CO., Inc. 


1796 Broadway New York 


While Others are Claiming Quality, 
“We are Guaranteeing It BS 
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Te greatest works of man gen- 
erally ain’t works of man at all— 
they’re just works of Nature that 
man helped out. Nature sure de- 


serves a heap of credit for 


makin’ VELVET. 
toot fe 


OTHER Nature knows more 

about putting mellowness 

in tobacco than mortal man ever 
will know. 


There are quicker, cheaper ways to cure 
tobacco than Nature’s slow patient way. 
But you never tasted VELVET’S smooth- 
ness and mellowness in any of those so 
called “improvements” on Nature. 


VELVET takes two years natural ageing 
in wooden hogsheads to come to its full 
perfection—and we are more than repaid 
for this extra expense 

by the goodwill of pipe 

smokers who think 

there is nothing 

like VELVET. 
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in front of the officer who goes out in the 
morning with the idea of doing something 
with the men out there. He must know 
exactly what, where and when his train- 
ing is going to be and not forget the fact 
that the men possess healthy appetites 
to be satisfied somewhere about midday. 
He must not coddle the men. He must not 
unreservedly damn them. Success lies be- 
tween the two, and has to be discovered, 
not taught. 

After about four days’ platoon training 
the company is reasse mbled, and the pla- 
toon commander finds himself in receipt of 
orders, frequently brief and vague, and is 

called upon to use his platoon to carry them 
out. This is good for the platoon and excel- 
lent for the junior officer. In three or four 
days the company commander finds that he 
can issue orders with full knowledge of the 
manner in which each platoon will act upon 
them. 

Battalion training follows that of the 
company, and the attack begins to take 
visible shape. Strange creatures known as 
moppers-up appear, followed by Vickers 
machine-gun—sections and Stokes—trench- 
mortar—units. The battalion is introduced 
toa line of flags that represents the artillery 
barrage, which must be closely followed but 
treated with the greatest respect. The man 
who was in danger of becoming bored with 
the whole thing finds a new interest in the 
proceedings and decides that this is some 
show, sure enough, takes imaginary hostile 
trenches with a rush and a yell, and returns 
to his barn at night feeling as though he 
had himself, unaided, won the war. 

It is usual in France now to practice the 
attack of a whole brigade combined, if time 
permits. This undoubtedly helps to weld 
the attack together. 

Finally the fed-up, tired individual who 
left the trenches a fortnight before returns 
wearing his cap in a more jaunty manner, 
singing, full of beans and of offensive spirit, 
confident in himself and his leaders, ready 
to go over the top at any time and to do 
with a will anything he may be called upon 


| to do. 


What most Englishmen expect to find 
in the new American soldier, to judge 
from frequent conversations with British 
officers, is initiative and sound common 
sense. They will watch closely for evidences 
of good discipline. They have seen Ca- 
nadian troops absorb discipline and become 
well-trained units in a comparatively short 
time, and know something of the sort of 
fighting man the American is likely to make. 


In Front of Wieltje 


The First Canadian Division won laurels 


| one morning in April, 1915, by an action 


that showed clearly the great military value 
of individual initiative in the private soldier. 
That is the quality which was one of the 


| predominant factors in making British gen- 


erals think the Australian and New Zealand 
soldiers who were under their commands 

and lost—at the Dardanelles the finest 
fighting men that had at that time been’pro- 
duced in the great world war. The Canadi- 


| ans were in dugouts in front of Wieltje and 
| west of St. 


Julien, in the Ypres salient. 
Some of the Canadians were unaware of the 
gas attack the Hun had launched against 
the French, the first gas attack of the war, 
until the Germans had driven the French 


well back and come on after them to such 


close quarters that the gray lines were 


| clearly visible to the surprised Canadian 


eyes. 
Grabbing rifles and ammunition pouches, 
with no time for company or battalion for- 


| mation, officers and men rushed toward the 


advancing lines of Huns and, seeking such 


| cover as could be found, opened a fierce fire 
| at short range. 


The natural, inborn indi- 
vidual fighting spirit of men raised in the 
open— men to whose hands the rifle was no 
met the situation with such in- 
stinctive cohesion of action that the Huns 
were driven back and the line saved. 
Many of the lessons of the war may be so 
clearly stated that a man of common sense 
can grasp them at once. For instance, be- 


| fore the war a trench line was sought in a 


position that commanded a good field of 
fire—that is, one that had in front of it as 
much open ground as possible. This war 
soon taught that the most important item 
in the selection of a trench position was the 


| extent to which the line could be hidden 


from the enemy gunners. The space com- 


| manded by the occupants of the trench and 
| the nature of the terrain were secondary to 


the cardinal point of keeping the trenches 
well out of sight of enemy observers. 
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Thus engineers might, years ago, select a 
hilltop as a trench position, the line com- 
manding the receding slope to the valley 
below. After the experience of the greatest 
of all wars, they would preferably place it 
fifty yards behind the summit. More than 
fifty yards of field of fire is desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. A fifty-yard space 
can be so covered with wire entanglements 
as sufficiently to delay an attacking enemy. 

Deep, narrow trenches, with traverses 
to restrict the area of damage from shells 
bursting in the actual trench and to protect 
from enfilade fire, are demanded by the 
newer conditions, but great care has to be 
taken that they should not be constructed 
in ground of so soft a nature that howitzer 
fire can demolish them too easily. We found 
it possible sometimes to select trench lines 
that could be well concealed, but which, if 
taken by the enemy, would be under per- 
fect observation from our own gunners and 
by them rendered untenable for the Huns. 

Mock pessimism at the Front is always 
in evidence. A subaltern of an infantry bat- 
talion that had long occupied the Ploeg- 
steert trenches paid a visit to a brother 
officer in another division, which had been 
marooned in the Kemmel trenches for what 
had seemed an interminable period. 

“You will notice,” said the Kemmel man, 
“‘my men are planting daffodils on the para- 
pets to hide "em. We hope to have the line 
quite invisible in the course of time.” 

“Humph!” replied he of Ploegsteert. 
“You are a lot of blooming optimists. My 
men have planted acorns in front of our 
ditch!’ 


Friends and Allies 


An experienced officer of the British artil- 
lery sent me a few lines not long ago that 
may interest the American gunners-to-be. 

“You have asked me to give you some 
notes from the gunner’s point of view,”’ he 
wrote, ““‘which may be of use and interest 
to American gunners when entering on their 
first experience of trench warfare. 

“T suspect that the first shock which 
awaits the American gunner is the discov- 
ery of how small a part shooting plays in 
his daily life. On an average day the per- 
sonnel of a battery—one hundred and 
ninety-nine in all—is employed roughly as 
follows: forty men on the guns and te le- 
phones four per gun detachment is fairly 
generous; fifty-seven men in the horse lines; 
say another thirty to include officers and 
their servants, cooks, saddlers and othe 
employed men; and the remaining seventy- 
two are in all probability digging. They 
may be digging gun pits or potato patches, 
but it is not long before the gunner finds 
that the spade is mightier than the gun 

“TIT am under the impression that the 
troops from overseas have not accepted this 
prosaic point of view, and still cling to the 
outworn creed that the soldier’s duty is to 
kill his enemy, and to devote his periods 
of leisure from his legitimate occupation to 
such amusement as his fancy bids. He cer- 
tainly excels in either rdle. But they are 
red-letter days on which Huns are killed in 
bulk 

“From some standpoints it is impossible 
to advise the newcomer to trench warfare. 
Along some lines he must buy his experience 
like everybody else. A volume of morals 
and maxims might be written. I suggest 
two: The reward for misplaced heroism is 
a court-martial. That should be written up 
in every O. P.—observation post—and gun 
pit. It is misplaced heroism to show your- 
self in your O. P. or when approaching it. 
The loss of your own unworthy person mat- 
ters little. The loss of your O. P. matters 
much. 

“Again: The Hun is not the fool you 
think him. Well-trodden tracks leading to 
six rectangles, with defined shz = eo will 
suggest to a hostile airman an occupied 
battery position. Slope the walls of your 
gun pits and carry the tracks well past the 
position, and you may live happily and 
undisturbe d for months 

“Exercise of the imagination will save 
from the greater follies of trench warfare 
A well-deve lope -d sense of humor will relieve 
its greater tedium. The American soldier 
will arrive in France well equipped with 
both, and may create a new sc hool on the 
Western Front. If he will combine with all 
this the accumulated experience of those 
who have fought here for long months and 
the discipline of the old army, he will be a 
valued ally and a welcome friend.” 

Editor's Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Coleman 
number. 


The third will appear in an early 
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Take a KODAK with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuersrer, N. Y. 
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For your car! | 


Realizing that the life of any ma- 
chinery can be materially extended 
by properly maintaining it in first 
classcondition, theWagnerCompany 
has established a system of 


Wagner 


Maintenance Stations 


These are not merely service stations, but are branch factories, fully 
equipped, with machinery to completely rebuild Wagner Starters. Each 
station carries a full stock of all parts for each different Wagner Start 
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These Maintenance Stations will thoroughly inspect Wagner Starters 
If anything 
If it rests with the manufac 


whenever desired by the owners, without charge. is wrong, 


responsibility is definitely determined. 
turer thru defects or workmanship, repairs will be made without charge 
If the responsibility rests with the owner, because of abuse or natural 
wear, a definite cost will be quoted before 
cost is figured from factory-fixed and pr 


the work is started. This 
nted prices for each part and labor 


operation, and are the same for all Misiatenene e Stations. 


These Maintenance Stations are within easy reach of most car owners. 
Those not within convenient driving distance may ship their starter to the 
nearest Maintenance Station. In most instances, if authorized to do the 
work, the starter will be shipped back in perfect condition the same day it 
is received. Unless so authorized, 1 inspection will be made, and report, with 
estimate, will be sent to owner, and repair will be made promptly on receipt 


of his instructions. 


Owners of cars equipped with the Wagner Starter are urged to make 


use of these Maintenance Stations for occasional inspection, when near one, 


and for all repairs or adjustments when necessary, wherever the car may be. 

This will insure the service of factory-trained men who are thoroughly 
familiar with the Wagner Starter, and who are equipped to do the job right, 
and in the least time. It will ; 
and cost. 


ilso definitely determine the responsibility 


In establishing these Maintenance Stations, the 
vides a service for owners of Wagner Starters 


> Wagner Company pro 
that will be as satisfactory as 


the service rendered by the starter itself. 


These Maintenance Stations are located at the following points: 


Boston, 88 Brookline Ave. 
New York, 23 W. 62nd St. 
Philadelphia, 1430 Vine St. 
Pittsburgh, 947 Penn Ave. 
Cleveland, 605 Union Bldg. 
Detroit, 1291 Woodward Ave. 
Chicago, 918 S. Michigan Ave. 
Indianapolis, 922 N. Pennsylvania 

ve. 

Wagener Maintenance: 
Generators, Converters, 

At the Wagner 
with tools, dies and 
Here all 


action 1n all maintenance matters 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. 


oston Springfield, Mass 
Factory Branches and \ Prosbeagh Cleveland Toled 


New York 
Service Stations (St. Paul Minneapolis 


Selling Agencies: 


Memphis 


Tre ye 
rz 


Montreal 
Cinecinnat 
Kansas City 


New Orleans Dallas 


Atlanta, 116 Auburn Ave. 

St. Louis, 2017 Locust St. 

Minneapolis, 1310 Nicollet Ave. 

Kansas City, 905 E. 15th St. 

Denver, 1633 Tremont St. 

San Francisco, 159 New Mont- 
gomery St. 

Los Angeles, 1320 S. Grand Ave. 

Portland, 6th & Burnside Sts. 


of Wag 


jUuIp} tt tak care 


other Wa: ner, Quality Standard 


’ 


ry, a separate building « 


’ 


This insure 


for Wagner patrons. 


Philadeiph is Syracuse 
Detroit Indianapolis Chicago 
Denver Los in ageles Seattle 


Salt Lake City London, Eng 


Buffalo 
Milwaukee 


S.A. 


sronto 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 

Melbourne, Australia 
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& OrtiGiInAL HAs Tuts SIGNATURE 


WITH FRUIT 
OR BERRIES 


VERY home in the land has a hearty welcom« Krumbles is appetizing with cream or 


for Krumbles—the new whole wheat food, with special treat with berries, sli 
t K 





its delicious flavor, and its high food value at a Look for this sig 


ced pr cn . OI ] ! 
iature. 
low price. Children like Krumbles and it builds them up, 
because of the extra nutrition of Durum wheat, which Flake ( 
f K ge t I 7 . 
Flak 


is rich in protein and mineral salts. , 















For Dainty 


For Workers 
Luncheons 


Dinner Pails 


Everybody’s Fruit 


UNKIST Oranges, because of their economy, are NO serve orange salads and orange d 


evervbody’s fruit. Any family can afford them. N whole; drink orange juice for breakfast. 
For Sunkist Oranges—of uniformly good quality tormly good oranges, such as Sunkist, be 
are packed in ten sizes. And Sunkist price available 1n your home today. 
Ss at good stores rywhere, the ear \ . . . . 
the size a good stores everywn ’ ) ender, sweet, juicy Sunkist Oranges are freshly 


} 
| 
| 


Thus Sunkist Oranges present a luxury in delicious- the vear ’round in California groves. You can buy 


ness at a plain-food price. And plus their luscious flavor tresh all summer at any first-class retail stor 
+} 


is the healthful good that oranges provide. package the orange skin 


Their organic salts and acids he Ip digest the other Look tor the tissue 


foods and make those foods just that much more efficient. identity this fruit. 


yy) or . ee . ’ ~e > >a? 
200 Recipes and Suggestions by Alice Bradle} 
Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Co t 3 n, Mass., 
has written 200 recipes and suggestions for the use of 

A »eautifully illustrated book, which w be sent free 
them. Send a post card fot your free copy now Calkiforn 


M85, Los Angeles, Ca Co-Operative, Non-Profit Or 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


oKery, B sto 
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